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Tue final report of the Westminster Abbey 
Commission has been issued, and is ably 
dealt with in another place in these columns 
by an exceptionally able contributor of much 
repute, who has already written in these 
pages on the first report, and who prefers to 
remain anonymous. If there is to be a new 
monumental adjunct to the ancient abbey, 
there can be hardly any doubt that the 
south-east site is far preferable to that of the 
old refectory. The commissioners on this 
subject were equally divided numerically, 
but very unequally in true weight. The Chair- 
man (Mr. Plunket, M.P.), Mr. Jennings, 
M.P., and Mr. Waterhouse were in favour of 
the old refectory site; whilst Dean Bradley, 
Sir H. Layard, and Sir F. Leighton were for 
the chapel on the south-east. No one can 
pretend that Messrs. Plunket and Jennings’ 
opinions on such a subject can for a moment 
be compared in value with those of the two 
just-named baronets ; whilst Mr. Waterhouse 
can scarcely fail to be somewhat biassed by 
the association of particular architects’ names 
with particular schemes. For our own part 
we would sooner be guided in this respect by 
Dean Bradley’s opinion than by any other 
member’s of the Commission. The general 
tone of the full evidence that he gave (notwith- 
standing occasional lapses in judgment), shows 
that he is worthy of the custody of the noblest 
historic pile on England’s soil. But why are 
we to have either of these alternative sites ? 
Personally, we hope (as we have tried to show 
at length in the columns of another magazine) 
VOL, XXIV. 


that the legislature will oppose all interference 
with the abbey. Its soil is full of human 
ashes, its walls are overcrowded with monu- 
ments of human heroism and human folly. 
Eight centuries have surrounded it with 
wondrous religious and historic sentiments, 
all of which would be utterly absent from 
any new lean-to or series of modern chapels. 
So far as care of the dead or of their memory 
is concerned, Westminster Abbey has done 
its work ; let it rest in peace. We shall have 
religious sects and political parties ever 
wrangling by its side, if an ample marble 
Madame Tussaud’s is to be attached to any 
part of the venerable fabric. 


Three octavo appendix volumes to the 
twelfth report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission have been published since our 
last issue. The manuscripts of the Duke of 
Athole and of the Earl of Home cover 233 
pages. The ancient charters of the Duke of 
Athole, at Blair Castle, were printed some 
years ago in the appendix to the sixth report 
of the commissioners. ‘The present report, 
which is the work of Sir William Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, refers to the extensive and im- 
portant Athole correspondence. The first 
section includes the royal letters written to 
the house of Athole by reigning sovereigns, 
beginning with a letter of James III. of Scot- 
land, in 1473, and ending with a brief one in 
French from George I., dated August 1o, 
1715. But more interesting than any of the 
royal letters is one from Oliver Cromwell to 
General David Leslie; it is undated, but 
was evidently written shortly before the 
battle of Dunbar. The second section deals 
with the papers relative to the Marquis of 
Athole’s lieutenancy in the shires of Argyll 
and Tarbet in 1684-5. The third division 
comprises the miscellaneous correspondence 
from 1579 to 1721. The papers in the 
Athole charter-chest relative to the ’45 rising 
are numerous and valuable, but access to 
them has been denied, so that this last 
section merely gives a tantalizingly brief 
inventory of these letters, taken from an 
inventory made in 1830, which only suffices 
to whet an appetite that for some “special 
circumstances” cannot be satiated. The 
editor’s brief introduction is comprehensive, 
clear, and concise. The larger part of the 
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volume relates to the MSS. of the Earl of 
Home. The documents, letters, and charters 
of these muniments are chiefly of personal 
interest of a local character, and possess very 
little national information. If Sir William’s 
masterly introduction had been followed by 
25 instead of 150 pages of excerpts, the 
commissioners would have deserved better 
of the country. 


The cover of Part IX. of the appendix to the 
twelfth report describes the contents as “The 
Manuscripts of the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
the Earl of Donoughmore, and others.” We 
object to this title as savouring of a spirit of 
flunkeyism. The contents of the volume are 
reports on the manuscripts of the Duke of 
Beaufort, J. H. Gurney, W. W. B. Hulton, 
R. W. Ketton, the Earl of Donoughmore, 
G. A. Aitken, P. V. Smith, the Bishop of 
Ely, the Dean and Chapter of Ely, the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester, the Corporation 
of Gloucester, the Corporation of Higham 
Ferrers, the Corporation of Newark, South- 
well Minster, the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln, the Lincoln District Registry, and 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough. 
The reports on the various ecclesiastical 
muniments, as well as on those of some of 
the commoners included in this volume, are 
of much greater value than those of the two 
peers named on the cover. 
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Part X. comprises, in 460 pages, the first 
volume of the manuscripts and correspond- 
ence of James, first Earl of Charlemont, 1754- 
1783. It is well edited; but we desire to 
enter our emphatic protest against national 
funds being used for the printing of the large 
amount of comparatively modern and trivial 
material found in these pages, whilst so much 
that is old and of real value remains un- 
touched. We hope that next session the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission will be 
called to account for the fickle way in which 
from time to time they execute their trust. 
No wonder that the Atheneum is astounded 
at the printing of such “stuff,” as it briefly 
characterizes much of this Charlemont volume 
tobe. And we are shortly to look for another 
volume, issued at our expense, bringing the 
precious stuff down to 1810! 


At the gallery of the Royal Institute in 
Piccadilly the first exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters is now on view. It is 
somewhat startling to enter three galleries 
consecutively and find nothing but the 
human form divine. The collection is very 
mixed. There are some really fine pictures, 
and many others possessing considerable 
merit ; but one is tempted to ask why the 
remainder have been painted, unless to give 
the painter an order or to gratify the sitter. 
Amongst the most striking pictures is No. 
243, ‘Miss Grant,” a work by Hubert Her- 
komer, which created a sensation at the 
Royal Academy; No. 202, “Mrs. Luke 
Fildes,” by her husband; and No. 134, 
‘Mr. Gladstone,” by Sir John Millais, both 
of which are also Academy works. Taking 
the catalogue in order, No. 32, by T. B. 
Kennington, is a young lady of the period 
posed easily on the arm of a chair; No. 42, 
by A. Hacker, is a clever picture of Mr. 
Alfred East, the landscape-painter, busy at 
his canvas; No. 51, by the Hon. J. Collier, 
is Mr. J. L. Toole, as seen in private life ; 
No. 62, by W. Llewellyn, is a brilliant and 
effective likeness of Mrs. Rivers; No. 63, the 
portrait of his daughter by Carolus Duran, is 
a charmingly attractive painting, a soft and 
delicate colouring in gray and pink; No. 111 
is a powerful drawing of the late Edwin 
Long, R.A., by Paul Renouard ; No. 116, by 
Hubert Vos, should be a good likeness of 
Monsieur de Staal; No. 131, by Mrs. L. 
Jopling, is a pretty picture of Ellen Terry, 
but fails to do justice to her expression ; No. 
148 is a well and cleverly painted head of a 
Procureur-Général, by P. de Jong; No. 173, 
by E. Wylie Grier, is worthy of notice; No. 
187, “Margery,” is a bonny child, happily 
treated by A. S. Copes ; and No. 214, by A. 
Stuart Wortley, is a graceful head of Lady 
Newtown Butler. There are also some good 
sporting portraits by Heywood Hardy. 
Taken as a whole the gallery is certainly 
well worth a visit. We noticed several blank 
spaces on the walls reserved for the works of 
French artists, which were not hung at the 
time of our visit, and these should be an 
additional attraction. 


An interesting work of reparation has just 
been completed in the church of St. John 
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the Evangelist, the oldest church in Leeds, 
by the munificence of Mr. Wurtzburg, one of 
the churchwardens. The fine screen of Re- 
storation date was surmounted, on both its 
northern and southern parts, by a striking 
cresting or canopy enclosing the royal arms 
and the Prince of Wales’ feathers. ‘This was 
removed for some reason many years ago, 
and Mr. Wurtzburg subsequently purchased 
as much as he could find of the old work at 
a broker’s, with a view to its eventual restora- 
tion, and has now at his own expense replaced 
the cresting in its original position. The 
places of the royal arms, etc., which are now 
set up at the west end of the church, have 
been filled with Christian symbols, designed 
with much skill by Mr. Temple Moore, of 
Hampstead, in full accordance with the 
peculiar architecture of the church. For 
our own part we should have preferred it 
being restored exactly without any change of 
symbols, otherwise the work has our hearty 
commendation. 


¢ & ¢ 


It is in immediate contemplation to restore 
the venerable church of Goodmanham, East 
Riding, Yorks, which is now disfigured by 
high-box pews, and to repair and strengthen 
the massive tower. The parish of Goodman- 


ham is one of the oldest and most interesting 
in the kingdom. It is mentioned by the 
Venerable Bede, under the name of God- 
mundingham, or “the home of the protection 
of the gods,” and he tells us that it was the 
site of a Druidical temple, the high priest of 
which, Coifi by name, was converted to 
Christianity by Paulinus, a.D. 627, at the 
same time that King Edwin became a 
Christian. He relates the story that Coifi, 
after his baptism, rode full speed to the 
temple at Goodmanham, hurled his spear at 
the idol, and demolished it in the presence 
of the people, who all then embraced Chris- 
tianity. The present church is built, it is 
presumed, on the ruins of the heathen 
temple. It is principally Early Norman, 
though traces of Saxon work still remain in 
the lower part of the walls. The ancient 
font is claimed by Stukeley as the one in 
which Paulinus baptized Coifi. The effort 
now being made to repair this venerable 
edifice in a manner somewhat befitting its 


great historical interest should specially com- 
mend itself to antiquaries. The circular issued 
by the rector refers to the building being “ dis- 
figured by whitewash and plaster,” but we 
understand that the work will be placed in 
the hands of an architect who will be too 
well educated to think that the stripping off 
of plaster from bare walls is a necessary part 
of restoration. Work of that kind renders a 
building, as a rule, more absolutely unlike its 
original appearance than any other scheme 
that can be designed. We hope on another 
occasion to revert to the subject of the repairs 
of this ancient fabric. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The process of restoration of St. Lawrence’s 
Church, Ludlow, is being continued. It is 
found that the condition of the roof of the 
Lady Chapel is such that repair is almost out 
of the question. We regret this; but the 
report of Sir A. W. Blomfield, which has 
been forwarded to us for reproduction, cer- 
tainly seems to fully justify new work. The 
report says: “The scaffolding under this 
roof having been completed, and a closer 
examination having been made than was 
possible from a ladder or from above, it is 
found that the state of the timber and 
boarding is very much worse than could 
have been anticipated, and from what can be 
seen from the floor from a ladder or by un- 
covering small parts of the roof from above. 
The wall-plates are almost entirely rotted 
away, the main and intermediate rafters and 
purlins, sound in appearance from below, are 
simply hollow cases, the interior completely 
rotten. The carved bosses (two of which 
have already fallen) are rotten, and in danger 
of falling at any moment; whilst at least 
three-quarters of the roof boarding is decayed 
through soaking of wet through the worn-out 
lead. Timbers have been added to the roof 
from time to time from above to strengthen 
it, but they now have the opposite effect by 
adding weight to the already overburdened 
original work. No patching or partial repairs 
are any longer possible, and nothing can be 
considered safe or satisfactory but a thorough 
renewal of all decayed and defective parts, 
which practically amounts in this case to a 
new roof. The lead, as I have reported on 
a former occasion, is in an extremely bad 
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state, to which the extensive decay of the 
roof timbers is in a large measure attribut- 
able.” 


+ ¢ 

On June 25, at 5 p.m., the remarkably fine 
and interesting church of St. Cuthbert, Dove- 
bridge, Derbyshire, was struck by lightning. 
The electric current destroyed the weather- 
cock on the spire, and apparently travelled 
down the conductor till just below the 
summit of the tower, when it passed by an 
iron stay through the embattlement, displacing 
a stone or two and some iron spouting, and 
then through the roof and along a gas-pipe 
in the nave. The gas became ignited, but 
the smoke being observed by Lord Hindlip’s 
men, their prompt action in turning off the 
meter, and working with garden-hose and 
buckets extinguished the fire in the nave 
roof before the Uttoxeter fire-engine arrived. 
Happily, very small damage was done, 
though if the fire had not been at once 
observed the result must have been most 
disastrous. The tower of this church is of 
Early English date; it has beautifully de- 
signed double-lancet windows on the north 
and south, with dripstones ornamented with 
the tooth moulding. There are other fea- 
tures both in stone and wood of special 
interest, and we are most thankful for its 
preservation. The rector tells us that most 
stringent inquiries are being made into the 
defects of the conductor. It was originally 
erected in 1871, and was actually tested by 
a “duly qualified expert” only three years 
ago! We rather wish that he had given 
to us the names of the firm who supplied 
the conductor and of the “expert” who 
tested it ! 


&¢ & ft 
Although there was good foundation for the 
rumour, alluded to in our last number, that a 
faculty was to be waived in the case of the 
restoration of Taddington Church, Derby- 
shire, we are glad to learn that better 
counsels have prevailed, and that the applica- 
tion for the faculty has now been made in 
due form to the Chancellor of Southwell. 
Messrs. Naylor and Sale are the architects. 
The most decided alteration of the fabric, 
according to the plans and specification, is 
the removing of the parapets, continuing the 
eaves over the walls, and the replacing of 


the upper part of the spire and making good 
the spire lights. These gentlemen can, we 
are sure, be trusted to fulfil their reverent 
promise of “reusing every vestige of old 
work ” in the fabric itself. 


With regard to the alterations that it is 
proposed to make on the north side of the 
chancel of Taddington Church, we desire to 
call the attention of the architects and of 
those concerned to an interesting communi- 
cation that we have received from that care- 
ful antiquary, Mr. John Ward, of Derby. 
He recently noted traces of a two-story 
anchor-hold or similar structure, apparently 
resembling those of Rettendon (Essex), 
Crickhowell, and Chipping Norton. Above 
the north door of the chancel, that opens 
into the present vestry, may be traced extern- 
ally the jambs, lintel, and sill of a square 
opening, about three feet by two. It is seen 
above the roof of the present lean-to vestry. 
There certainly must have been an external 
building at the time the chancel was newly 
built. The way the door opens and the 
opening above prove that it was a two- 
storied structure, probably for some hermit 
priest or chantry priest. From the absence 
of indications of a stone adjunct, Mr. Ward 
surmises that it may have been a building of 
timber. Now that the subject has been 
named in these columns, it will, we feel sure, 
be inquired into by those on the spot, and 
that all care will be exercised to avoid obliter- 
ating the interesting traces named by our 
correspondent. 


Information reaches us that in the course of 
the restoration of St. Martin’s Church, Col- 
chester, to which reference was made in our 
last issue, the remains of a “ Doom” or Last 
Judgment wall-painting have come to light in 
the usual position at the east end of the nave 
over the chancel arch. From the description 
given by Mr. C. Golding, it would seem that 
this is another example of the Doom after 
some common fifteenth-century design, for 
this picture is practically the same wherever 
found in English churches. Our Saviour is 
seated on the throne of judgment, with His 
hands extended and with a crown of glory. 
About the throne is a rainbow of three 
colours, to symbolize the Holy Trinity. To 
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the right is the Blessed Virgin and some of 
the Apostles, imploring pardon for various 
persons, represented rising from their tombs, 
and summoned by two angels with trumpets 
into the presence of Christ. St. Peter stands 
with the keys of heaven in his hands, turned 
against Satan. On the left, Satan, with 
various evil spirits of grotesque shapes, and 
confined by chains, receives the wicked, who 
are shown involved in flames encircled by a 
serpent. 


A trusted correspondent, who has just re- 
visited Grasmere, says: “I was struck by 
the thoroughly new appearance of the church 
tower, and found that the plaster had been 
skinned off and the spaces between the 
stones not only filled up, but with raised 
lines of cement wandering about in sections 
all over the surface. As the tower is con- 
structed in the same manner as the houses of 
the district—namely, with long, narrow, irreg- 
ular stones—the result of this treatment of 
the structure is almost comic in its results. 
If it was thought necessary to strip the walls, 
why could not the authorities content them- 
selves with flat pointing? The tower itself is 
not of much consequence architecturally, but 
sentimentally, like the church, it is brimful 
of interest owing to its connection with 
Wordsworth and the Lake Poets. Now all 
this sentiment has been cast to the winds by 
this senseless and tasteless and perfectly 
objectless destruction of its original appear- 
ance, apart from the waste of money in 
describing all these hideous meandering 
lines.” 


¢+ ke & | 

Mr. George C. Yates, F.S.A., of Swinton, has 
obtained an interesting specimen of a socketed 
bronze spear-head, with loops at the side of 
the projecting socket. It was recently found 
at a depth of from twenty to thirty feet in the 
workings of the Manchester Ship Canal at 
Irlam, about five miles from Manchester. 
The spear-head is similar to the one figured 
395 in Dr. Evans’s book on bronze imple- 
ments. 


An interesting archeological discovery has 
been made on the premises of Messrs. 
Mountford and Co., Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 
The back part of the premises run down to 
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the Severn-side, and on the top of the river 
bank, at a considerable elevation above the 
stream, stands a portion of the old wall which 
at one time surrounded the town. On the 
face of this a man was at work, when one of 
the stones fell inward and disappeared. An 
examination of the spot led to the discovery 
of an underground passage at right angles to 
the wall and with an arched roof. The 
passage has been explored a distance of forty 
yards, and the direction it takes is from the 
outskirts towards the centre of the town, with 
a short passage bending to the left. Whether 
the subway is of military or ecclesiastic 
origin is as yet unsettled, but it is evidently 
of some antiquity. It is about 4 feet 6 inches 
high, and 2 feet 6 inches wide, and lined 


with brick. 
Motes of the Wonth (foreign). 


UNDER the direction of Professor Puschi 
some excavations have been carried out at 
Barcola, near the shores of the Adriatic, 
half - way between Trieste and Miramaris, 
which have revealed the walls of enclosure 
of a large ancient Roman building, very 
probably a theatre. The interior, which has 
a diameter of 45 métres, is in form perfectly 
round, though the outer wall is polygonal. 
Some tombs were found at the same time, 
containing eight Roman skeletons in good 
preservation. 


3K * * 
At Vienna sixteen Roman tombs have been 


opened, in which were discovered skeletons, 
twelve coins, a fibula, two urns, and two vases. 


2K * ok 

At Mautern, near Krems, the ancient Colonia 
Faviannis, has been found, in digging founda- 
tions for a new school, an ancient Roman 
sarcophagus covered with a stone slab, and 
containing five large urns full of ashes. This 
once flourishing Roman colony was destroyed 
by the barbarian invaders of the empire. 


* 
At Baden, not far from Vienna, in a recently 
discovered grotto, the remains of a Roman 
temple have come to light, with lamps, Roman 
bricks, coins, knives, arrows, fragments of 
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vases, bones of animals, etc. A niche made 
in the rock shows remains of an altar of 
Mithras. Near Ahrweiler seven tombs have 
been found, with many vases, urns, amphore, 
lamps, etc., all of ancient Roman times. 


* * *x 

In the bed of the Rhine, between Ingelhei- 
mer and Petersau, have been found several 
bronzes, especially brooches of the so-called 
La Tene type, several rings, one being adorned 
with heads of the bull worked in relief, and 
about fifty small bars or rods of bronze, each 
23 centimetres in length, and about 250 
grammes in weight. All these objects have 
been placed in the museum at Mainz. 


* * *x 
Near Heidelberg, while digging some founda- 
tions, what appears to be an ancient Roman 
shop, cellar, or store, has been found, in the 
walls of which were niches for placing objects. 
Inside there was found a broken relief in 
stone, representing the headless figure of a 
woman having in her hand a horn of plenty. 


* x 
Near Diisseldorf have been found some 
Roman tombs for burnt bodies. A German 
necropolis, which has been explored in the 
~same neighbourhood, has yielded besides 
the burnt bones fragments of terracotta and 
metal, among which are some representatives 
of the Za Téne type, and a coin of Augustus. 
Urns full of burnt bones, and often covered 
with a kind of overlapping earthenware jar- 
lid, were found at different depths. 


*%* * * 

In making foundations for the grand new 
steps for the cathedral of Cologne, a Roman 
pavement has come to light, with many 
round bricks used for making the pillars of 
hypocausts, and a stone broken in four 
pieces, which is adorned with two columns 
in Corinthian style, surrounded by an archi- 
trave. The stone is 1 métre long and 56 
centimetres wide, and bears the following 
inscription, which is attributable to the year 
164 B.C. : 


Pro salute imp(eratorum) n(ostrorum) 
J(ovi) o(ptimo) m(aximo) 

ceterisque diis et genio loci 

M(arcus) Verecundinius Simplex 
leg(ionis) XXX Ulp(iae) curam agens 
stratorum et peditum singularium 
co(n)s(ularis) v(otum) s(olvit) 
m(erito) I(ubens) I(aetus) 

Macrino et Celso co(n)s(ulibus). 


In sinking the foundations for the new bridge 
over the Tiber, many antiquities have been 
dragged out of its bed. The latest consist 
of some fragments of inscriptions fetched up 
by the dredge near the Ponte Garibaldi, and 
a fine statuette of bronze and a bronze 
dolphin, near the Ponte Sisto. A new 
terminal inscription of the age of Trajan 
was also found near the new bridge at the 
Ripetta, in the Prati di Castello. 
* * * 

In making alterations to confine the course 
of the Adige at Verona, many blocks of 
marble have been found belonging to a 
bridge, and a fragmentary Latin inscription. 
About a thousand metal objects were also 
taken up, the most conspicuous of which 
was a fine two-headed bronze Hermes, repre- 
senting two female heads, which recalls to 
mind the fine Hermes found in the bed of 
the Tiber, and now in the museum of the 
Baths of Diocletian. To this must be added 
various statuettes of divinities, objects of 
domestic use, many silver imperial coins, 
referable for the most part to the second 
half of the third century. 


* * * 
Tombs of the type called Villanova have 
been found on the property which goes by 
the name of Pasano, in Savignano on the 
Panaro (Regione VIII.); and remains of 
ancient Roman buildings reappear in the 
territory of Vignola. 


*x* xX 
Some Roman constructions belonging to 
private edifices, as also to a temple, were 
found in the district called Palazzone, near 
Imola. 


* * * 
In the commune of Sirolo (Regione V.) 
excavations have been conducted by the 
Government in the necropolis of Numana. 
Many tombs for burial of the body were 
found, and a rich collection of vases, bronzes, 
arms and personal ornaments, as also Greek 
vases, but of poor imitation. 


* * * 
At Bolsena (Regione VII.) fresh researches 
have been made in Contrada Mercatello, 
amongst the ruins of the villa of Laberio 
Gallo, where some splendid bronzes of the 
third century were discovered in 1882. The 
result has been the recovery of several frag- 
ments of Latin inscriptions, and of chiselled 
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bronze and marble. Amongst the bronzes 
especial mention must be made of the broken 
portions of a hydraulic pump belonging to 
imperial times. 


oK * 
In the month of April, thirteen fragments of 
the celebrated marble plan of the ancient 
city of Rome came to light in the area 
behind the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian 
on the Forum ; and in the excavations under- 
taken for the purpose by the Government 
five more pieces were discovered on the same 
site in May. They will be added to the 
bulk of this most important record of antiquity 
now on the walls of the Capitoline Museum. 
In 1888 some 200 pieces were found on the 
banks of the Tiber behind the Palazzo Farnese, 
and on April 21 of this year a large frag- 
ment was picked up in the same place. 

*x 


* 

In Athens, near the Theseion, has been dis- 
covered the base of a statue of the artist 
Bryaxis. It bears reliefs which are probably 
the work of the pupils or workmen of the 
studio of that master, and a votive inscrip- 
tion in which two persons are named of the 
Attic demos Paiania, who appear to belong to 
the family of the celebrated orator Demos- 
thenes, originally of that demos. 


* * OK 

Signor P. Kavvadias, Ephoros General of 
Antiquities, has published a further report 
on the outer Ceramicus Necropolis near the 
Dipylon. In the lowest stratum, which belongs 
to about the seventh century B.c., and which 
was dedicated to burial by inhumation, the 
funereal deposits consist of vases all of the 
well-known Dipylon type, but of various 
forms. Other vases of greater size, but of 
the same character, were found placed over 
the tombs, and served as a kind of funereal 
monument. One particular, of considerable 
importance, because it gives us an idea of 
the relations existing at that time between 
Athens and the East, is the discovery in one 
of these tombs of two figurini of couched 
lions of Egyptian porcelain with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and also some strange ivory 
figurini of Asiatic art representing women 
nude. 


* * * 
The second stratum was confined to burial by 
incremation or incineration. Here the burnt 
bodies or ashes were placed in a hole dug in 


the earth and covered by a small mound. 
The appearance of the graves has the same 
characters as those observed in the tumuli 
of Vurva and Velanideza. The epoch of 
this stratum is still, as would appear, anterior 
to the Persian wars. 


x # # 

The third stratum, or the most recent, pro- 
bably belonging to the fourth century B.c., 
contains tombs of various kinds, amongst 
which are also terracotta and marble sarco- 
phagi. Amongst the fragments of vases and 
terracottas is a shell (ostrakon), upon which 
we read the graffite name Xantippos, father 
of the celebrated Perik/es, whence it appears 
that it was one of the shells which served to 
vote the ostracism of Xantippus. 


ok * * 

In one of the last sittings of the Paris 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
M. Clermont-Ganneau communicated three 
sepulchral inscriptions of the first century 
of the Christian era discovered in the out- 
skirts of Jerusalem, in a tomb excavated 
in the rock outside the gate of Damascus. 
One contains a simple name written in 
Hebrew upon a triangular cover belonging 
to the ossuary of a woman, as is evident 
from the characteristic form of the urn ; the 
others are in Greek, but consist only of 
proper names. 


* * * 

At Martres-Tolosanne (Haute-Garonne) the 
excavations of the French Government have 
brought to light a large quantity of objects 
of some artistic value, and many remains of 
ancient buildings which must have belonged 
to a small city of Roman times, of which 
the name is as yet unknown. Amongst 
others it contained a temple of Hercules, of 
which several bas-reliefs remain, representing 
the twelve labours of that god. Various 
sculptures originally from this site exist 
already in the museum of Toulouse. All 
these are of marble from the Pyrenees, and 
are hence the work of local Gallo-Roman 
artists. According to M. Perrot, they are 
divided into three groups: reproductions of 
Greek ideal types, busts of Roman emperors, 
and portraits of a realistic character, but not 
of great artistic correctness of design. 
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Scottish Laws for Latwiess 
Beggars. 
By HENRY HUNTER. 
scalialaliaiaiig’. 

m™|T would be hard to say when the 
/ disease of disinclination to work 
first afflicted the human race. Pro- 
bably, if the truth were known, it 
would be found to be coeval with that time 
when Adam delved and Eve span. How- 
ever that may be, it is many centuries since 
idleness became a profession, and its votaries 
a public nuisance. Among all the laws which 
have been passed to regulate the different 
trades and professions none are so interesting 
as those enacted to extinguish the occupation 
of doing nothing. Legislation with this object 
began as early in Scotland as 1424, in the 
reign of James I., when the number of 
beggars in that country was supposed to be 
about 100,000. These were not wholly of 
that mendicant fraternity of lame and blind 
persons with their scrips, wallets, bags, staves, 
dogs, and crutches, around whom Charles 
Lamb has thrown a lasting halo. They were 
rather the barbarous progenitors of the Dick 
Turpin order of three centuries later, with its 
horse and pistol, its gentlemanly deportment, 
and semi-chivalrous courage. It appears that 
Scotland had long been afflicted by “com- 
panies of people traversing the country,” 
“ beggars,” ‘‘idle men having no means of 
living,” “ sornares,” “ overlayers,” and “ mas- 
terful beggars,” who oppressed communities 
by levying contributions and free quarters. 
Prior to 1579 eleven Acts were passed with 
the object of putting down these hordes, but 
with little success. Many murders were dis- 
covered among them. Poor tenants were 
terribly oppressed, for sometimes if they did 
not give provisions to as many as forty of 
these pests in one day, vengeance of some 
sort was sure to fall upon them ; and people 
who lived in isolated houses were frequently 
robbed. In seasons of plenty many thousands 
of them met together in the mountains, where 
they feasted and rioted. At country weddings, 
markets, burials, and other like public occa- 
sions they were to be seen, both men and 
women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blasphem- 
ing, and fighting together. A letter from a 





justice of peace of Somersetshire to the Lord 
Chancellor Burleigh, in transmitting to him 
the calendar of the assizes and sessions held 
in that county in 1596, exhibits the state of 
England at that period as similar. After 
giving instances of the depredations of these 
lawless people he goes on to say, “ And they 
grow the more dangerous in that they find 
they have bred that fear in the justices, and 
other inferior officers, that so no man dares 
call them into question; and at a late sessions, 
a tall man, a man sturdy and ancient traveller, 
was committed by a justice, and brought to 
the sessions, and had judgment to be whipt ; 
he, present at the bar, in the face and hearing 
of the whole bench, swore a great oath, that 
if he were whipt, it should be the dearest 
whipping to some that ever was. It strake 
such a fear in him that committed him, as 
he prayed he might be deferred until the 
assizes, when he was delivered without any 
whipping or other harm, and the justice glad 
he had so pacified his wrath. By this your 
good lordship may inform yourself of the 
state of the whole realm, which, I fear me, is 
in as ill case, or worse, than ours.” 

In 1579, in the reign of James VI., an 
attempt was made in Scotland to deal ina 
more systematic way with this social problem. 
An Act was passed “For Punishment of 
Strang and Idle Beggars, and Relief of the 
Pure and Impotent.” Lament is made that 
the former Acts had not been strictly enforced, 
and that these beggars, “‘ beside the uthers 
inconvenientes quhilks they daylie produce 
in the common-welth, procure the wrath and 
displeasure of God for the wicked and un- 
godlie forme of living used amongs them, 
without marriage, or baptizing of a great 
number of their bairnes.” Therefore that 
good order might follow, “to the great 
pleasure of Allmichtie God, and common 
weill of the realme,” certain provisions were 
enacted. None were allowed to beg between 
the ages of 14 and 70 years, who were 
accounted ‘‘ vagaboundes, strang and idle 
beggars.” All such who were found wander- 
ing the country and misordering themselves 
were to be apprehended and lodged in stocks 
or irons in the common prison until the next 
assize, when, if convicted, they were to be 
scourged and burnt through the ear with a 
hot iron. An honest and responsible man 
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might, however, step forward and undertake 
to keep such an offender in his service for a 
year, at the end of which time he was to 
produce him to the head court of the juris- 
diction, or show good proof of his death, 
under a penalty of £20, to be expended on 
behalf of the poor of the parish. If he fled 
from his master’s service he was to be appre- 
hended, and scourged and burnt through the 
ear, and if he began his vagabond trade of 
life again he was to be hanged “like a 
thief.” 

That it might be known what manner of 
persons were meant as being vagabonds and 
worthy of the punishment specified, they were 
declared to be all idle persons going about 
the country using “subtil, craftie, and un- 
lauchful playes, as juglarie, fast-and-lous, and 
sic utheris ;” the idle people calling them- 
selves Egyptians, or any others professing to 
have knowledge of “‘ charming, prophecie, or 
others abused sciences, quhairby they per- 
suade the peopil that they can tell their 
weirds, deathes, and fortunes, and sic uther 
phantastical imaginations ;” and all persons 
in good health and able to work, alleging 
themselves to have been “herried or burnt ” 
in some far part of the realm, or to have 
been banished for slaughter or other wicked 
deeds ; and others having neither land nor 
masters, nor using any lawful merchandise, 
craft, or occupation, and who could give no 
account how they lawfully got their living ; 
and all ‘“minstrelles, sangsters, and tale- 
tellers” not avowed in special service of lords 
of Parliament or head burghs and cities 
as their common minstrels; all common 
labourers, able in body, living idle, and flee- 
ing labour ; all “ counterfaitters ” of licenses 
to beg; all ‘“‘vagabound schollers” of the 
Universities of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, not licensed by the rector and 
dean of faculty of the university to ask alms ; 
and all mariners alleging themselves to have 
been shipwrecked who had not sufficient 
testimonials to that effect. 

Any person who was proved to have given 
alms to a vagabond, or strong beggar who 
had not a license to beg, was to pay a fine 
not exceeding £5, which was to be devoted 
to the relief of the poor within the parish. 
Any person hindering a judge or officer in 
the discharge of his duty was to suffer the 


same penalty the vagabond would have 
suffered if he had been convicted. Men 
were appointed in every parish to search for 
vagabonds, and take them to prison. 

For the purpose of dealing in a more 
systematic way with the needs of the poor, 
all such persons were, within forty days from 
the passing of the Act, to repair to the parish 
where they were born, or where they had 
resorted for seven years, and report them- 
selves to the provost or justice. They were 
then to settle there, or incur the penalty of 
being treated as vagabonds. A list of poor 
persons was to be made up in each parish, 
stating where they were born, whether they 
were married or unmarried, how many children 
they had, and whether their children were 
baptized ; to what form of trade they addressed 
themselves and their children; if they were 
diseased or whole in body, and how much 
they commonly got a day by begging. It 
was also to be ascertained, in respect of those 
who must necessarily be sustained by alms, 
what amount it would take to keep them 
without begging, and the whole inhabitants 
were to be taxed according to the estimation 
of their substance. Officers and collectors 
were to be appointed in every parish and 
town to receive and distribute the same. 
For the better relief of the impotent and aged 
poor, hospitals were to be erected. 

Poor persons, in order to reach their proper 
parish, were granted certificates to beg from 
parish to parish ; but they could not stay two 
nights in one place unless they were storm- 
stayed or sick. All who refused to go to 
their own parish were to be imprisoned, 
scourged, and burnt through the ear, and for 
continued refusal were to be hanged. Any 
poor person supposed to be able to work and 
refusing was to be scourged and put in the 
stocks, and for a second fault to be treated 
like a vagabond. 

If a beggar’s “bairne” between the age 
of five and fourteen years was liked by a 
subject of the realm of honest estate, he was 
to have the “‘bairne” for service ; in the case 
of a boy, till he was twenty-four, and of a 
girl, till she was eighteen. 

Where collection of money could not be 
made, and where the collection of victuals, 
drink, etc., for the relief of the poor was too 
great a task, licenses were to be granted to 
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poor people to gather such charitable alms 
of the “parochiners” at their own houses ; 
but they were to stay in their own parish and 
not trouble strangers. 

Where prisons were crowded with vaga- 
bonds, and the support of them likely to be 
too much for the towns where they were 
situated, the parishes in which the vagabonds 
were apprehended were to support them. 

Stringent as these regulations were, they 
seem to have been much neglected, and 
vagabondism remained rampant. During 
the next hundred years half a dozen Acts 
were passed with the object of repressing 
begging, and of relieving the poor in a 
systematic way by placing the power of 
administration in the hands of the Kirk 
Session. 

In the reign of William and Mary several 
attempts were made to regulate relief and free 
the nation from vagabonds. On August 11, 
1692, a proclamation of Privy Council was 
issued commanding all ministers, elders, and 
heritors to meet on the second Tuesday of 
September following at the parish kirk, and 
make up a list of all the poor within their 
parish. All poor persons were to make their 
way to their own parish before the date 
mentioned, and there settle. In passing 
through the country they were to keep to the 
highways ; and in order that they might more 
speedily reach their own parish, lieges who 
found them begging were forthwith to convey 
them to the head heritor of the parish, who 
would provide for their immediate wants, and 
then send them in charge of two strong men 
to the head heritor of the next parish. They 
were thus to be passed on from place to place 
till they arrived at the parish to which they 
belonged. If they tried to escape they were 
to be scourged and fed on bread and water 
during the remainder of the journey. If the 
heritor failed to send them on, he was to 
be fined £20 Scots; and after the second 
Tuesday of September any person who gave 
alms to a beggar not belonging to the parish 
was to be fined twenty shillings Scots. After 
this date anyone found begging outside his 
own parish was to be imprisoned and fed on 
bread and water for a month; and if found 
“vaguing” a second time, he was to be 
marked on the face with an iron. 

In 1693 and 1694 other proclamations 


were issued bewailing that these provisions 
had not been carried into effect—that the 

poor were not properly provided for, and 
vagabonds not restrained—and calling upon 
the authorities to put them in force at once. 

No further legislation of a serious nature, 

on behalf of the poor, seems to have been 
attempted till 1839, when, at the request of 
the Secretary of State, the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration of 
the Acts. The census of 1831 showed the 
population of Scotland to be 2,315,926. The 
committee found that the poor were most 
inadequately relieved. Taking the years 
1835-6-7 the average number of poor on the 
permanent roll was 57,969, the occasional 
poor 20,348, lunatic paupers 1,112, in all 
79,429, being at the rate of 3°42 per cent. of 
the population. The average rate of relief 
given to the poor on the permanent roll, 
exclusive of lunatics, was £1 18s. 6d. per 
pauper annually, constituting a charge of 11d. 
on each individual of the population per 
annum. The average annual amount from 
collections at the church-doors for the 
support of the poor was £38,300; other 
voluntary contributions, £18,976; session 
funds, £20,604 ; from assessment, 477,239 ; 
in all £155,119. The cost of administra- 
tion was £8,009. The result of the inquiry 
was that in 1843 a royal commission was 
appointed to investigate and see what altera- 
tions should be made. The outcome of this 
commission was the Act of 1845, which, 
without any material subsequent amendment, 
still remains in force. 

The railway, the newspaper, and the police 
force have exercised a great influence on the 
social conditions of begging, as on most con- 
ditions of life. Yet it may be said that the 
trade dies hard. In all parts of the country 
not infrequently do we still come across an 
oddity who reminds us of the beggar of the 
olden time ; but every year they are becoming 
fewer, and those who take their place, being 
the outcome of present-day conditions, 
naturally conform to them. ‘Tramps there 
still are in thousands who go begging through 
the country ; but they consist of labourers of 
the lowest class—men who work at railways 
and waterworks, and who regard railway fares 
as so much wasted money which might be 
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spent more profitably in drink. These, with 
the wives and children, who are continually 
tramping through the country with them, or 
after them, form the chief source of modern 
vagrancy. The discipline of the prison, the 
poorhouse, and the lunatic asylum is rapidly 
transforming the idle, aimless, restless vaga- 
bond into a memory of a bygone time. The 
need for charity is greater to-day than ever, 
but we dole it out in a more rational and 
systematic manner. 

Secure in the possession of strict and 
honoured laws, of the conveniences of rapid 
transit and quick intelligence, we look back 
with complacent self-satisfaction, not unmixed 
with fascination, to the time when the steam- 
engine was unknown, when the humble 
peasant regarded his little parish as his 
world, and his only terror was the sturdy 
tramp who preyed upon the helpless hamlet, 
none daring to make him afraid. 


(ZD) 


banging in Chains.* 


SHHE ghastly subject of gibbeting or 
sy hanging in chains formed the un- 
Kh} usual subject for a paper by Mr. 
Hartshorne at the congress of the 
Royal Archzological Institute held last 
summer at Gloucester. A brief abstract of 
this paper was given at the time in the 
columns of the Antiguary, and the subject 
was subsequently followed up by two or 
three of our contributors. A good deal of 
interest was excited on the question, with 
the result that a small illustrated volume 
exclusively dealing with gibbeting has been 
produced by Mr. Hartshorne. Asan apology 
for the issue of a treatise on such a subject, 
it is well stated in the preface “that the 
gallows and the gibbet are the most ancient 
instruments of capital punishment in the 
world ; as such they have a distinct archzo- 
logical as well as a legal interest ; and inas- 
much as it appears that the custom of exposing 
human bodies in irons and chains is almost 
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* Hanging in Chains. By Albert Hartshorne, 
F.S.A. 7. Fisher Unwin. Pp. xvi., 120. Eleven 
plates. Price §s. 





peculiar to this country, doubtless no further 
motive need be adduced for now bringing 
together these scattered English notices.” 

The book opens with allusions and instances 
taken from the Scriptures as to gibbeting and 
exposure with the ancient Jews, showing their 
strong desire for burial and their abhorrence 
at being “cast out” ; and in the same chapter 
quotations are introduced from the //ad and 
inetd, from Ovid and Pliny. It is proved 
that gibbeting was in vogue with the Anglo- 
Saxons, and several curious examples are 
given of the punishment in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Punish- 
ments of a like character are subsequently 
described in Germany, Scotland, France and 
Spain. A most singular and thoroughly 
French instance of one way of showing 
respect to a royal entry is given in the fifth 
chapter. It is recorded that when Charles V. 
made entrance into Douai, the citizens erected 
triumphal arches and otherwise adorned 
their town. But at the last moment they 
suddenly recollected the unsightly appear- 
ance of an unhappy wretch who had been 
gibbeted hard by the gate through which the 
monarch was to enter. ‘ Him, therefore, 
they dressed in a clean white shirt to do 
honour to the emperor. It will be noticed 
that they did not take the body away, which 
would have been easier; that would have 
been illegal.” 

It is not a little remarkable that notwith- 
standing the general prevalence in this country 
of gibbeting for so many centuries, that the 
English law; from the first Statute of West- 
minster in 1277 down to the time of its 
abrogation in our own century, took no 
cognisance of the hanging of bodies of 
criminals inchains. Such a treatment of the 
corpse was, says Mr. Hartshorne, “like the 
rack, rather an engine of state than of law.” 
The gibbeting was never mentioned as part 
of the death sentence, but came in later as a 


kind of afterthought of the judge. In the . 


case of the conviction of Anthony Lingard 
for murder in 1815 at Derby assizes, the 
records state that “ before the judge left the 
town, he directed that the body of Lingard 
should be hung in chains in the most con- 
venient place near the spot where the murder 
was committed, instead of being dissected 
and anatomized.” This gibbeting of Lingard, 
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not alluded to in this work, was the last instance 
in Derbyshire ; though in the neighbouring 
county of Leicester there was an instance 
as late as 1834, in which year the custom 
was abrogated by statute. The absurdity of 
the belief of our forefathers that this disgust- 
ing custom would act as a deterrent of crime 
was strikingly shown with regard to Lingard’s 
gibbet. Only four years later a young woman 
was hung at Derby at the early age of sixteen 
for poisoning a school-fellow, the depositions 
showing that ‘“‘she gave the poison in a sweet 
cake to her companion as they were going to 
fetch some cattle out of a field near to which 
stood the gibbet-post of Anthony Lingard.” 
The morality and religious tendencies of 
the past generations of children were sup- 
posed to be materially improved by that 
extraordinary work, Mrs. Sherwood’s History 
of the Fairchild Family. We are rather sur- 
prised to find no allusion made by Mr. Harts- 
horne to the remarkable illustration of the 
sixth commandment made in that once 
popular book. Mr. Fairchild takes his three 
small children to a distant, gloomy, overgrown 
place called Blackwood “to show them some- 
thing there which I think they will remember 
as long as they live, that they may love each 
other with perfect and heavenly love!” We 
quote from the sixteenth edition, published 
in 1845. A most realistic description is 
given of the horror. Close to the deserted 
house where the murder had been perpetrated 
“stood a gibbet, on which the body of a man 
hung in chains; the body had not yet fallen 
to pieces, though it had hung there some 
years. It had on a blue coat, a silk hand- 
kerchief round the neck, with shoes and 
stockings, and every other part of the dress 
still entire; but the face of the corpse was 
so shocking that the children could not look 
upon it. ‘Oh, papa! papa! what is that ?’ 
cried the children. ‘That is a gibbet,’ said 
Mr. Fairchild, ‘and the man who hangs upon 
it is a murderer. When people are found 
guilty of stealing, or murder, they are hanged 
upon a gallows and taken down as soon as 
they are dead ; but in some particular cases, 
when a man has committed murder, he is 
hanged in iron chains upon a gibbet till his 
body falls to pieces, that all who pass by 
may take warning by the example.’ Whilst 
Mr. Fairchild was speaking the wind blew 


strong and shook the body upon the gibbet, 
rattling the chains by which it hung. ‘Oh, 
let us go, papa! said the children, pulling 
Mr. Fairchild’s coat.” But the moral father 
refused to let his frightened children stir, 
though of tender years, and made them sit 
down on the stump of a tree facing the 
sickening spectacle, whilst he detailed to 
them the story of the murder, followed by 
reflections to induce them to “a perfect and 
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_ BREEDS’ IRONS, 1742. 


heavenly love !” We may, indeed, be thank- 
ful for the sake of England’s children that 
wretched object lessons of this kind are 
extinct, as well as the race of Fairchild 
instructors. 

There was a great variety in the style of 
irons in which the bodies of criminals were 
hung. One of the most elaborate suit of 
irons described by Mr. Hartshorne is that in 
which John Breeds hung in 1742. As we 
look at the engraving, we can well under- 
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stand that the “ measuring for irons,” which 
is said to have struck special horror into the 
minds of the condemned, would be a necessity 
for such a suit asthis. John Breeds, butcher 
of Rye, committed a peculiarly sanguinary 
murder on a neighbour with a knife of his 


chains and frame were rescued by the 
corporation of Rye and placed in the court- 
house of that town, where they still remain. 
The banks of the Thames, opposite Black- 
wall, was the spot chosen in the last century 
for hanging the bodies of condemned pirates. 











A THAMES PIRATE. 


trade. A gibbet was set up for his corpse 
in a marsh at the west end of the town, now 
called ‘Gibbet Marsh.” The body swung 
here for many a long year until all had 
dropped away save the upper part of the 
skull (shown in the engraving), when the 


This custom was continued in the earlier 
years of the present century. The windows 
of the waterside taverns of Blackwall were 
supplied with spy-glasses, through which the 
customers might enjoy the spectacle. The 
Rev. J. W. Tottenham, of St. Leonards-on- 
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Sea, has in his collection two sets of Thames 
pirate chains. They are of simpler construc- 
tion than any other gibbeting irons that are 
extant or are described in this book. The 
mode in which the body was suspended in 
the looped chain and the head held up is 
made clear in the accompanying cut from 
Mr. Hartshorne’s book. 

In various ways the book before us might 
have been extended by quotations from the 
Elizabethan and subsequent dramatists, and 
by other curious examples of this sickening 
sequel to hanging. The list of gibbeting 
irons andchainsstill extant might be amended ; 
for instance no reference is made to Lingard’s 
gibbet-cap, preserved in the museum at Belle 
Vue, Manchester, which was engraved in the 
last volume of the Axtiguary from Mr. 
Andrews’ Old-Time Punishments ; but after 
all our author has probably said enough, and 
said it with much ability and research on 
this painful question. He thus concludes: 
“It has been impossible to treat of such a 
ghastly subject, of which the horrors seem to 
burn themselves into the mind, without a 
certain amount of ghastliness ; indeed, with- 
out the plea of attempting to throw a ray of 
light into some of those dark corners of 
history, we should almost have flinched from 
bringing forward these melancholy topics, 
making sensibility shudder, and which our 
readers may, perchance, find it a pleasure to 
forget. And in imagination we already hear 
the cry : 

Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass ! he hates him 


That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 
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Ancient Willis of bampsbire. 
By T. W. SHORE. 


‘ert AMPSHIRE is a county of chalk- 
| streams, one characteristic of which 
is the comparatively small variation 
which occurs in the volume of 
water the larger streams contain, for the 
nature of chalk is such that it holds the water 
for a long time and gives it out gradually, as 
the line of its saturation slowly sinks in dry 











seasons. The main streams are increased in 
volume by lesser streams, which flow from 
the lateral valleys, so that the physical con- 
ditions of the waterflow over the greater 
part of this county must have been very 
favourable for the erection of mills in early 
time. Instead of one great river, by which 
small mills could only have been driven by 
the construction of artificial channels or leats, 
the early inhabitants of this county found the 
mill-sites marked out by Nature for their use. 
These early water-mills would probably be 
small when compared with those of later 
time, but the natural sites adapted for the 
construction of such mills must have been 
plentiful in this county, in which the chalk- 
streams flow down to the sea, through courses 
of a few score of miles, from elevations 
varying from 200 to 400 feet above its level. 

As commonly happens, the streams in parts 
of their courses form marshes and alluvial 
flats ; while in other parts below and above 
these alluviums, and commonly where the 
valleys are contracted, the streams may be 
seen to flow more rapidly, owing to the oc- 
currence of a somewhat harder bed of rock 
near the surface, or other causes which have 
produced deposits of gravel. These were 
the sites which Nature marked out as the 
most convenient places for the erection of 
the early mills. Such sites are very commonly 
near the natural fords, where the harder beds 
of the streams and the absence of alluviums 
pointed out safe crossing-places. In the 
earliest settlement of the county, man would 
be led to such sites by the instincts of the 
beasts of the chase ; and the frequent use of 
such fords, where the water would be seen to 
flow quickly, could not fail to suggest to the 
early mill-builders their use as mill-sites. 
Where Nature marked out such sites for 
grinding corn by water - power, she also 
commonly provided those geological condi- 
tions under which the construction of roads 
or causeways to the mills would be a matter 
of no great difficulty. 

The earliest appliances for grinding corn 
which have been found in Hampshire, as in 
other parts of the country, are of course the 
remains of the hand-mills or querns. These 
have been found on the sites of Romano- 
British habitations, and they are made usually 
of stony conglomerates of various kinds. 
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We have no evidence of the existence of 
water-mills in Hampshire earlier than the 
time of the Saxons, but from the known facts 
concerning Romano-British industries, and 
the occurrence of remains of this period on 
many of the sites of the present villages of 
the county, there can be little doubt that 
water-mills existed in this county before the 
coming of the Saxons. In any case there 
must have been a transitional period, during 
which the earliest water-mills existed con- 
temporaneously with the late use of hand- 
mills. In the summer of this year I came 
upon the remains of a mill-stone of flint 
conglomerate, which had formerly been used 
as a mill-stone at Hunton, on the Micheldever 
stream, a branch of the river Test. This 
stone lay near an old mill, and had apparently 
been obtained from a bed of flint con- 
glomerate, such as in many places occurs at 
the base of the Reading beds just above the 
chalk ; and the use of this conglomerate as 
an early mill-stone appears to me to mark a 
transitional period in the practice of grinding 
corn. This stone was apparently fractured 
by its use in the mill, and then thrown aside 
near the stream as of no further use. It was 
probably under the ground for centuries, and 
has only recently been dug up from about 
3 feet below the surface. 

The largest mill-dam which I have met 
with in Hampshire is that which exists at 
Timsbury, where a small stream flows into 
the Test ; and a great earthwork, 20 feet high 
and proportionately broad at its base, was 
thrown up as a bank to store the water. At 
certain seasons it is still used to flood the 
meadows, and work the present mill, which 
stands on the ancient site. Such a mill must 
have been intermittent in its use, and was 
apparently worked only in the winter season, 
when the flooding of the meadows could be 
effected without detriment to, and apparently 
to the advantage of, the next crop of grass. 
This mill is probably the same as that 
mentioned in Domesday Book as then exist- 
ing, and being of the annual value of 12s. 6d. 
The manor at that time belonged to the 
Nunna-minster or abbey of St. Mary at Win- 
chester, and the volume of water it could 
hold back in comparison with the size of the 
stream was enormous. The earliest mention 


of a mill in Hampshire, which has come under 








my notice, is that which is recorded as exist-~ 
ing in A.D. 932 near Mansbridge. It occurs 
in an Anglo-Saxon charter concerning the 
possessions of the new minster of Winchester, 
afterwards known as the Abbey of Hyde, and 
is described as “a mill place by north of 
Mansbridge.”* 

In some parts of Hampshire, where the 
manors were situated above the sources of 
the streams, water-mills were impossible, and 
in these cases the corn must have been 
ground either by carriage to a mill on another 
manor, which may perhaps help us to under- 
stand how a fractional share of a mill could 
be possessed by certain lords at the time of 
the Domesday Survey, or the people of such 
streamless manors must have used windmills 
or horse-mills for grinding. I have only met 
with a few references to ancient windmills or 
horse-mills in this county. A windmill is 
mentioned as having been held by John de 
Valoignes at Cliddesden, a streamless manor 
near Basingstoke, in the 13th Edward III.,t 
and a horse-mill as belonging to the guild of 
the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke in 1556. 

The water-power for working the ancient 
mills situated near the sea was in many 
instances derived mainly from the tides. Of 
these tidal mills there are examples still re- 
maining at Eling, near the head of South- 
ampton Water ; at Fawley, near the mouth of 
the same estuary, and elsewhere. The ar- 
rangement in these cases was such as to allow 
the tidal water to flow into a large reservoir, 
its ebb being retarded so as to flow out 
gradually and drive the mill. Several of these 
mills were in operation on the Itchen in the 
Middle Ages in the eastern suburb of South- 
ampton, where a street still retains the name 
of Millbank from a mill of this description. 
One of the most interesting of the tidal mills 
was that which was situated close to the 
eastern wall of Southampton, the town ditches 
on the east and north of the walls forming 
the reservoir for the water which worked this 
mill at its outlet into the sea at the south- 
eastern corner of the fortifications. This 
mill is described in the old records of the 
town as the “communis molendini aquatici 


* Liber Monasterit de Hyda, p. 127. 
t+ Lng. p. m., 13 Edw. LI. 
t History of Basingstoke, by Baigent and Millard, 


p- 126. 
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subtus altam crucem extra portam domus 
dei,” and in the 7th Henry VI. it was farmed 
out by the mayor, aldermen and burgesses at 
an annual rent of 20s. Near this mill is a 
medizval building, which formerly bore above 
it a large cross that survived until the end of 
last century, as appears in old engravings of 
the Domus Dei, or God’s House Hospital, 
at that time. 

The king’s mill at Portsmouth was driven 
by water collected in a great tidal basin 
situated near the present Gun Wharf, and a 
similar tidal mill existed on the opposite side 
of the harbour at Forton, near Gosport. 
Some of the tidal mills, however, such as 
that at Eling, were partly driven by fresh water 
brought into the large reservoir by a stream ; 
while others, like that at Fawley, were wholly 
dependent on the flow of the tidal water, 
and such were of course most effectively 
worked at spring tides. 

As Hampshire was a county which formerly 
had a very considerable trade in home-made 
woollen cloths, some of the largest of its 
mills were fulling-mills, and were engaged 
in that industry. Winchester was the market 
for this local trade, and “ Winchester cloths ” 
were well known in the Middle Ages, and 
the name became a trade name for such 
cloths, which were largely sold to the Vene- 
tians and shipped at Southampton. The 
largest fulling-mill in the county in Norman 
times was the great fulling-mill in Coitebury, 
in the eastern part of Winchester, and situated 
within the walls a little north of the east gate. 
Fulling-mills also existed at Alton, Andover, 
Basingstoke, and Alresford, all of which places 
were engaged in the cloth trade. Inthe Isle 
of Wight a fulling-mill existed at Calbourn. 
The occurrence of fuller’s earth in Hamp- 
shire is a subject on which mineralogists 
disputed nearly a century ago when the cloth 
trade of the county became practically extinct. 
Dr. Kidd, professor of chemistry at Oxford, 
writing in 1809, said :* “A great proportion 
of the fuller’s earth of commerce comes from 
Hampshire ;” while Sowerby, in his elaborate 
work, said: ‘I cannot find that any fuller’s 
earth has been discovered in Hampshire.” 
The Hampshire cloth trade was such a 
vigorous local industry in the Middle Ages, 


* Outlines of Mineralogy, 1809, vol. i., p. 176. 
+ British Mineralogy, 1809, vol. iii., p. 59. 


and the fulling-mills of the county were at 
that time so important, that I felt convinced 
the fuller’s earth must have been obtained 
from a local source ; and I have lately shown * 
that Dr. Kidd’s statement must have been 
correct by obtaining fuller’s earth from a 
well at Greyshott, near Headley, near which 
village there is a place known as Fuller’s 
Bottom, where it is probable the earth was 
dug in the Middle Ages for use in the 
fulling-mills of Hampshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight mills are 
recorded in Domesday Book as existing on 
the mainland of Hampshire at the time of 
the survey, and thirty-three as then in existence 
in the Isle of Wight. Of those on the main- 
land there were thirteen manors which had 
mills of the annual value of 20s. each and 
upwards, while there were eight other manors 
which had two or more mills each, paying 
collectively as much in each case. There 
were nine manors which had single mills 
paying annually between 15s. and 2os. each, 
and ten other manors which had more than 
one mill worth together the same annual 
amount. There were nineteen manors which 
had one mill each, paying annually between 
Ios. and 15s.; and twenty other manors 
which had two or more mills each, worth 
together annually as much in each case. 
There were twenty manors which had one 
mill each, paying annually from 5s. to ros. ; 
and twenty-four other manors which had two 
or more mills each, paying collectively the 
sameamount. There were twenty-one manors 
which had one mill each, paying less than 
5s. annually ; and nine other manors which 
had two or more mills each, paying collectively 
the same. In addition there were seven 
manors which had mills at the time of the 
survey, the annual value of which is not 
stated. 

Of these mills six are stated to have been 
‘ad aulam,” or for the use of the courts, #e., 
for the common use of the suitors of the 
manorial courts. These were at Stratfieldsaye, 
Bedhampton, Boarhunt, and Winkton, and 
the possession of such an unusual privilege 
by the inferior tenants of these manors points 
to some very ancient local custom by which 

* Paper on ‘*The Clays of Hampshire,” Hamp- 
shire Feld Club Proceedings, part iv., 1890. 
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they appear to have been free from the 
obligation to grind at the lord’s mill, the mill 
existing for the use of the whole court. Such 
tenants would be exempt from the operation 
of the writ known as “Secta molendini,”* 
which the lord of a manor could obtain 
against his tenants who held of him, to do 
suit at his mill. 

The most valuable mill at the time of the 
survey was that in Winchester on the river 
Itchen, held by the Abbess of Wherwell, which 
paid 48s. A mill which is perhaps the most 
complete modern corn-mill in Hampshire at 
the present time has lately been built on the 
site of an ancient mill in Winchester, certainly 
not far from the site of the mill held by the 
abbess in 1086. 

Another notable Hampshire mill is that at 
Freefolk, near Whitchurch. <A mill at Free- 
folk is stated in Domesday Book to have 
paid 20s. annually. The paper-mill on or 
near this ancient mill-site is the well-known 
mill owned by the Portal family, where the 
Bank of England note-paper is still made. 

The mills which are stated in Domesday 
Book to have paid 20s. and upwards were 
situated on the Itchen at Itchen Abbas, 
Worthy, and Winchester; on the Test or 
its branches at Freefolk, Whitnal (Whitchurch), 
Longstock, Compton (King’s Somborne), 
Dean, and Nursling ; on the Avon at Ring- 
wood and Knapp near Christchurch, and on 
the river Meon at Soberton and Sigeons- 
worth. Consequently we see that the most 
valuable mills at the time of the survey were 
situated on the chief streams of the county, 
and occupied in some instances the same 
sites as the mills existing at the present day. 
All the more valuable mills, indeed, were on 
the larger streams. Of the nine which paid 
from 15s. to 20s. each, five were on the Test 
or its tributaries, one on the Itchen, two on 
the Avon, and one at Brockhampton, near 
Havant, where the shortest river in Hamp- 
shire, a chalk-stream of great volume, fed by 
- the great springs at the south-east of Ports- 
down Hill, flows to the sea. 

A large number of the mills mentioned in 
Domesday Book can be identified with exist- 
ing mills, or with mills lately existing. Most 
of those which paid 1os. in annual value 
were also on the larger streams, while those 

* Yacob’s Law Dictionary, fol., 1750. 
VOL. XXIV. 
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of less value, and particularly those of less 
than 5s. in annual value, were situated in al! 
parts of the county where small streams 
exist, and in some places where the bourns 
are dry during part of the year. The sites 
of many of the small mills can be identified 
even now, when most of the buildings them- 
selves, and especially the smaller ones, have 
disappeared. In the Wallop Valley a small 
tributary of the Test flows down the vale 
through Over Wallop, Nether Wallop, and 
Broughton, and is popularly known as the 
“* Nine-mile water,” a name which may have 
formerly been the “ Nine-mill water,” from 
having nine mills upon it at one time. At 
the time of the Domesday Survey this stream 
had nine mills upon it, viz., three at Over 
Wallop, collectively worth between 5s. and 
1os., three at Nether Wallop, and three at 
Broughton, the three groups in each case 
being within the same limits in value. In 
addition a tenth mill, in Norman time, 
appears to have existed on another manor of 
Wallop, which in 1086 paid less than §s. in 
rent. 

The old priory mill at Christchurch, which 
is probably on the site of one of those men- 
tioned in 1086, is perhaps the best example 
of the remains of a medizval mill at present 
existing in this county, but there are some 
interesting portions of other old mills still 
remaining on the medizval sites. Oné of 
these may be seen at Hawkley, where the 
remains of an old mill, now disused, situated 
among picturesque surroundings, are pre- 
served as far as they can be, with an inscribed 
stone placed over the door of the building 
briefly to,tell its history as follows: ‘ Hawk- 
ley Mill. Ancient mill of the Bishops of 
Winchester ; taken from them by’Sir Adam 
de Gurdon, given back under King Edward 
1280 A.D. Burnt down and rebuilt 1774; 
became a cottage 1880.” 

Some remains of another interesting old 
mill exists at Micheldever. This mill is 
probably on the site of that one which is 
mentioned in Domesday Book as then paying 
30d. in annual rent. The stream is small, 
and some of the springs which feed it are 
intermittent. It is situated on the western 
side of the great railway embankment, the 
slopes of which are covered with fir-trees, 
about two and a half miles south of Michel- 
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dever Station. In 1390 this mill, with a 
certain part of a meadow adjoining it, was 
held by Henry Gill “in feoda”* under the 
Abbot of Hyde, paying the abbot 21s. 8d. 
Henry Gill appears to have combined a little 
agriculture with the work of the mill, for he 
also held of the abbot “a croft of arable 
land called Norsbury with the ditches adja- 
cent,” and two other pieces of land for which 
he paid 1os. 4d. About a mile and a half 
west of this mill, on the rising ground to the 
north of the valley, is a clump of fir-trees, 
which marks the site of the British camp 
still known as Norsbury, but which has been 
almost obliterated by the agricultural opera- 
tions of Henry Gill and his successors, and 
perhaps also his predecessors, who were no 
doubt better millers than antiquaries, for they 
appear to have ploughed down the banks, 
and thrown their field-refuse into the ditches, 
so that little now remains of the earthwork 
of their British predecessors in that neigh- 
bourhood. The farming operations of the 
old millers of Micheldever may help us to 
understand the disappearance of many of 
the British camps of Southern England of 
which the names only now remain. 

In the Domesday account of Hampshire 
we read of manors which had only half a 
mill, and of others, such as two manors at 
Totton which had only fractions of a mill, 
such as one-fourth and one-fifth of a mill. 
In some of these cases the explanation may 
be that the mill was owned in part by several 
manors ; in others, that the lord had only a 
share of the mill, the other shares belonging 
to the inferior tenants. 

In those instances in which a large manor 
possessed only one mill, we find the stream 
large, so that a large mill able to work con- 
stantly and to grind a great quantity of corn 
probably existed, as in the cases of Ring- 
wood and Nursling. In other instances, in 
which we find large manors which had a 
number of mills, the manors are situated 
higher up the streams, and commonly near 
the water sources, where the flow of water is 
necessarily more irregular, owing to the springs 
being near the highest parts of the valleys, 
and consequently variable in their flow. A 
case of this kind occurs in connection with 
the large manor of East Meon, which was 

* Cal. Rot. Pat., 13 Rich IT, p. 221. 


held in Saxon time of Archbishop Stigand, 
and at the time of the survey by the king, 
when the manor had six mills, all of which 
must have been small, like those which exist 
there at the present day. The king’s manor 
of Odiham had eight mills, and the bishop’s 
manor of Alresford had nine. 

In the Isle of Wight there were thirty- 
three mills which are mentioned in the 
Domesday record. Of these one only, that 
of Arreton, was of the annual value of 15s., 
and four only, those at Shide, Yaverland, and 
Wroxall, of annual values from ros. to 15s. 

A list of the mills of Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, with their classified annual 
values, which are mentioned in Domesday 
Book, is given as an appendix to this paper. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
at the time of the survey many instances 
occurred in which several manors, which after- 
wards formed parts of one parish, and had 
different lords, were all entered under the 
same manorial name. In those cases in 
which the lord of a manor held only a part 
of a mill, it is entered as a fractional part in 
the list, but in each case counted as one mill 
in the total number. 


APPENDIX. 


MILLS IN HAMPSHIRE RECORDED IN DOMES- 
DAY BOOK (298). 


Manors which had one mill each of the 
annual value of 20s. and upwards. [13.] 


Compton (King’s Nursling. 


Sombourn). Ringwood. 
Dean. Sigeonsworth. 
Freefolk. Soberton. 
Itchen Abbas. Witnall. 
Knapp. Worthy. 
Longstock. Winchester. 

(13 mills.) 


Manors which had more than one mill 
which together were of the annual value of 
20s. and upwards. [8.] 


Alresford, 9. Redbridge, 2. 

Anne, 2. Titchfield, 2. 

Chilcombe, 4. Twyford, 4. 

Middleton, 2. Worthy, 4. 
(29 mills.) 
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Manors which had one mill each of annual 
values between 15s. and 20s. [9.] 


Abbotston. 
Bransbury. 
Brockhampton. 
Bullington. 
Charford. 


Chilbolton. 
Holdenhurst. 
Sombourn. 
Swampton. 


(9 mills.) 


Manors which had more than one mill 
which together were of annual values between 


15s. and 20s. 


Anne (Little), 2. 
Basing, 3. 
Easton, 2. 
Houghton, 4. 
Itchenstoke, 14. 


Leckford, 14. 
Maplederwell, 2. 
North Stone- 
ham, 2. 
Overton, 4. 
Polhampton, 2. 


(25 mills.) 


Manors which had one mill each of annual 
values between 1os. and 15s. [19.] 


Bashley. 

Bentley. 

Binstead (in Drox- 
ford Hundred). 

Bishopstoke. 

Burgate. 

Clere. 

Crofton. 

Fullerton. 

Hurstbourn Priors. 


Ibsley. 
Laverstoke. 
Lockerley. 
Meonstoke. 
Netley. 
Soberton. 
Sombourn. 
Sopley. 
Timsbury. 
Warnborough. 


(19 mills.) 


Manors which had more than one mill 
which together were of annual values between 


Ios, and 15s. [20.] 


Abbots Amne, 3. 
Allington, 2. 
Andover, 6. 
Basingstoke, 3. 
Barton Stacey, 3. 
Botley, 2. 
Bramley, 2. 
Corhampton, 2. 
Dean (in Brough- 
ton), 2. 
East Tytherley, 2. 


Eling, 2. 
Exton, 2. 
Fareham, 2. 
Froyle, 2. 
Funtley, 2. 
Neatham, 8}. 
Stratfieldsaye, 2. 
Warnford, 3. 
Whitchurch, 3. 
Wickham, 2. 


(56 mills.) 





Manors which had one mill each of annual 
[20.] 


values between 5s. and ros. 


Anne. 
Bickton. 
Boyatt. 
Brockseve. 
Burgate. 
Chilbolton. 
Christchurch. 
Dogmersfield. 
Easthrop. 
Ellingham. 


Enham. 
Kingsclere. 
Lidshott. 
Mattingley. 
Neutbrige. 
Sherfield English. 
Stanswood. 
Wonston. 
Worldham. 
Yateley. 


(20 mills.) 


Manors which had more than one mill 
which together were of annual values between 


5s. and 1os. [24.] 


Bishop’s Sutton, 4. Over Wallop, 3. 


Boarhunt, 2. 
Broughton, 3. 
Chenol, 2. 
Droxford, 2. 
East Meon, 6. 
Fareham, 3. 
Fordingbridge, 2. 
Havant, 2. 
Hurstbourn, 5. 


Maple Durham, 3. 
Nether Wallop, 3. 


Odiham, 8. 


Ovington, 2. 
Romsey, 3. 
Sherborne St. John, 3. 
Soberton, 3. 
Sombourn, 4. 
Sutton Scotney, 2. 
Totton (+ of a mill 
and+tofamill), 2. 
Waltham, 3. 
West Meon, 2. 
Wherwell, 3. 


(75 mills.) 


Manors which had one mill each of an 
annual value of less than 5s. [21.] 


Alton. 
Aplestede. 
Beckley. 
Berchley. 
Boarhunt. 
Bortel. 
Christchurch. 
Charford. 
East Meon. 
Empshott. 
Exton. 


Farnborough. 
Hambledon. 
Itchell. 

Lyss. 
Micheldever. 
Milford. 
Rockshore. 
Shirley. 
Titgrave. 
Wallop. 


(21 mills.) 


Manors which had more than one mill 
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which together were of annual values less 
than 5s. [9.] 


Bramshill, 2. Kingsclere, 2. 


Bramshott, 2. Newton Valence, 2. 
Clere, 5. Porchester, 3. 
Eccleswell, 2. Wellow, 2. 
Eversley, 2. 

(22 mills.) 


Manors which had mills whose annual 
values were not stated. [7.] 


Bedhampton, 2. Meonstoke. 
Boarhunt. Stratfield. 
Efford. Winkton, 2. 
Hordle. 

(9 mills.) 


MILLS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT RECORDED IN 
DOMESDAY BOOK (33). 


Manor which had two mills of an annual 
value together of 20s. 
Wroxall, 2. 


Manors which had one mill each of annual 
values between ros. and 15s. 
Arreton. 
Yaverland. 
Shide. 


Manors which had more than one mill 
which together were of annual values between 
Ios. and 15s. 

Shide, 4. 
Witesfel, 3. 


Manors which had one mill each of annual 
values between 5s. and ros. 
Bowcombe. 
Calbourn. 


Manors which had more than one mill 
which together were of annual values between 
5s. and ros. 

Alvington, 2. 
Calbourn, 2. 
Shide, 2. 


Manors which had one mill each of annual 
values less than 5s. 


Alverston. Shalfleet. 
Bowcombe. Shorwell. 
Brook. Shute. 


Gatcombe. Ulwarcombe. 


Manor having more than one mill which 
together were of an annual value less than 


5s. 
Sandford and Week, 2. 


Manors which had mills the annual values 
of which were not stated. 
Combe. 
Hunchford. 
Meleusford. 
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Ciestminster Abbey. 
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m HE final report of the Royal Com- 
‘i 6=6mission, appointed to inquire into 
the present want of space for 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
makes, with its appendices, a much thinner 
blue book than was the case with the first 
report. No further evidence has been taken, 
and the appendices are only four, viz.: (1) 
a reprint of a paper read to the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1889 by Mr. Somers Clarke, 
in which the proposal for a chapel south of 
Henry VII.’s chapel on ground not occupied 
by ancient buildings was first made; (2) a 
few additional notes by Mr. Poole, for many 
years the Abbey mason ; (3) a statement by 
the dean as to the various sums spent in the 
past on the Abbey, and the sources from 
which they were derived ; and (4) a note by 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, proving that the 
site proposed for the new chapel by Mr. 
Clarke, and adopted by Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
and from him by Mr. Pearson, is that of the 
old monks’ graveyard, and not outside the 
Abbey precincts, as has more than once been 
stated. 

The report itself is so far satisfactory that 
the commissioners unanimously condemn the 
proposal to clear out the monuments and 
“restore” the church, which Mr. Pearson 
advocated in his evidence. This is good, 
and we wish it may have the effect of stop- 
ping the cutting down and moving of monu- 
ments, which has been going on quietly for 
some years, and has already done much harm, 
which the commission might well have pointed 
out. They also agree that some extension 
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of the Abbey church ought to be made to 
provide place for future monuments, but as 
to the manner in which this should be done 
they are divided. Mr. Plunket, Mr. Jennings, 
and Mr. Waterhouse advise the building of 
a sort of hall on the site of the old refectory ; 
and the dean, with Sir A. H. Layard and Sir 
Frederick Leighton, wish a new chapel to be 
added to the church as suggested by Mr. 
Somers Clarke. The weight of names is in 
the latter trio, and the more we look into 
the matter the more we are convinced that 
their proposal is the only one which at once 
meets the practical needs of the case and 
avoids the destruction of historical buildings, 
the preservation of which is of more im- 
portance than the finding of room for more 
monuments in the Abbey. 

The traditions which make Westminster 
Abbey without peer amongst the historical 
churches of the world belong to the church, 
and can only be continued in the church. 
An addition to the church will carry them 
on, but they cannot be transferred to a separate 
building. The new chapel must be a chapel 
forming a part of the great church in the 
same sense that Henry VII.’s chapel already 
does, and this a properly designed chapel to 
the south-east and entered from the south 
transept can be. But a building on the site 
of the refectory would be over 100 feet away 
from the church, and accessible from it only 
through the open cloister, which would effec- 
tually break the connection, and with it the 
tradition. 

But there are positive objections to the 
use of the refectory site. It has lately passed 
from the hands of the dean and chapter to 
those of the school authorities, who would 
not be easily persuaded to give it up, to be 
occupied by a building which would cut off 
the light from Ashburnham House, and other 
buildings of theirs. Then the site is already 
occupied by architectural remains of great 
value ranging from the eleventh century 
onwards, which would be sacrificed if a new 
building were put there. The advocates of 
“restoration ” do indeed assert loudly that it 
would not be so, but there is no arguing with 
men who can not see the difference between 
an ancient building and a modern copy of 
some of its parts. And, lastly, not to mention 
other objections of weight, the new building, 
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as indicated by Mr. Pearson’s sketch, would 
be a thin miserable work quite devoid of 
monumental dignity. The sketch has taken 
in some of the commissioners, including an 
architect who should have known better, 
because they have not understood the scale 
of the work. The pillars and walls inserted 
to carry the vault are shown only a few inches 
thick, and would look ridiculous by the side 
of a life-size statue. 


Seal of the bundred of Langley, 
@loucestershire. 


By Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
—>—___ 


PY ARN the autumn of 1890, Lord Scars- 

| dale noticed among the odds and 
ends of a small curiosity shop at 
Bath a quaintly-lettered circular 
seal of a medizval type. It attracted his 
attention, as there was no device on the seal, 
but it was engraved in black letter both round 
the verge and in the centre. It is now the 
property of Lord Scarsdale. When the seal 
was first submitted to me the lettering was 
so choked with dirt that a clear impression 
was impossible. After it had been carefully 
cleaned of the dirt, as well as of many 
particles of thick yellow wax that betokened 
its past frequent use, the design came out 
well and boldly. It proved to be the seal 
of the Hundred of Langley, in the county 
of Gloucester. 

At the Parliament held at Canterbury in 
1388, on September 9, a notable statute* 
was passed in order to check the prevalence 
of vagabondage and the disorders and out- 
rages that arose therefrom, which prevailed 
towards the end of the reign of Edward III., 
and which increased when his youthful 
successor came to the throne. It was alleged 
that many tenants of a servile condition 
quitted their proper service and abode, under 
the pretence of moving to towns or elsewhere, 
and degenerated into robbers without any 
fixed dwelling. 

To check the itinerant habits of the lower 
orders in the country districts, it was provided 


* 12th Richard II., cap. 3. 
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that all persons quitting their service should 
be required to show sufficient cause, and to 
produce a pass sealed with the King’s seal 
specially engraved for that purpose. The 
actual words of the statute are: “It is 
ordered and asserted that no servant nor 
labourer, be he man or woman, that depart 
at the ende of his terme out of the hundred, 
rape, or wapentake where hee is dwelling, to 
serve or dwell els where, or by colour to goe 
from thense in pilgrimage, unles hee brynge 
a letter patente conteininge the cause of hys 
goyng & the tyme of his tenure yf. he oughte 
to returne, under the king’s seale, which for 
this intent shall be assigned and delivered 
to the keeping of some good man of the 
hundred, rape, wapentake, cytee, or boroughe 
after the discrecion of the justices of peace 
to be kept, and lawfully to be kept, and law- 
fully to make such letters when it needeth, 
and not in any other maner, by his own othe. 
And that about the same seale shall be 
wrytten the name of the countye and over- 
thwart the sayd seale the name of the hundred, 
rape, or wapentake, citie, or borough. And 
also, if any servaunt or laborer be founde in 
any citee, or borough, or els where comming 
from any place, wandring without such letter 
shall be mayntenaunt taken by the sayd 
mayres, bayliffes, stewardes or constables and 
put in the stockes, and kept till hee hath 
founde surety to return to his service, or to 
serve or labour in the towne from where he 
came, tyll he have such letter to depart for a 
reasonable cause. And it is to be remembered, 
that a servaunte or laboror may freely departe 
oute out of his service at ye end of his 
terme and to serve in an other place so that 
he be in certenty with whom, and shall have 
such a letter as afore, but the meaning of 
this ordinance is not, that any servauntes, 
which ryde or goe in ye business of their 
lordes maysters, shall be comprysed within 
the same ordinance for the tyme of the same 
businesse. And if any beare such letter, 
which may be found forged or false, he shall 
have imprisonment of xx days for the falsitye 
and further till hee have founde surety to 
returne or serve to labour as afore is sayd. 
And that none receive servaunt or laborer 
going out of theyr hundred, rape, or wapen- 
take, citie or borough, without letter testi- 
moniall, nor with letter testimoniall above 


one night, except it be for cause of sickenes 
or other cause reasonable, or which wil and 
may serve and labour ther, by the same 
testimoniall upon a peyn to be limit by the 
justice of the peace. And that as wel 
artificers and people of mystery as servantes 
and apprentices, which be of no greate avoir, 
and of which craft or mysterye, a man hath 
no greate nede in harvest tyme, shall be 
compelled to serve in harvest, to cut, gather 
and bring in the corne. And that these 
statutes bee duelye executed by mayres, 
bayliffes, stewardes, and constables of townes, 
upon peyn lymitte and judged by the sayd 
justices of peace in their sessions. And that 
no man take above a penny for the makinge, 
sealinge, and deliveringe of suche letter.” 

It would seem that some delay occurred 
in carrying out the provisions of this statute. 
At all events, in March, 1391, writs were 
addressed to the sheriffs of the different 
counties, which, after reciting the statute, 
proceeded to insist on the carrying out of 
the details with regard to the sealed pass, in 
the following peremptory fashion: ‘ Nos 
volentes statutum predictum executioni debite 
demandari, tibi precipimus, districcius quo 
possumus injuncentes, quod omnibus aliis 
pretermiss et excusacione quacumque cessante, 
quoddam Sigillum nostrum de Auricalco, pro 
quo libet Hundredo, Rapa, et wapentachio 
Comitatus predicti, fieri et fabricari, et circa 
dictum Sigillum nomen ejusdem Comitatus, 
ac extransverso dicti Sigilli nomen hujusmodi 
Hundredi Rape, vel Wapentachii, scribi, et 
Sigillum illud cum sic factum et fabricatum 
fuerit aliasi Justiciariorum nostrorum ad pacem 
nostram in Comitatu predicto conscroandum 
assignatorum librari facias, ut ipse hujusmodi 
sigillum aliasi probo nomini de dictis Hun- 
dredo, Rapa, Wapentachio, Civitate, et Burgo 
liberare valent, custodiendum juxta forman 
Statuti predicti.” 

Of the seals that were the result of this 
statute and of the enforcing writs, up to the 
time of the discovery of the example now 
described and illustrated, only seven or eight 
instances are known to be in existence : 

1. The seal of Wangford Hundred, Suffolk, 
the matrix of which is in the British Museum. 
This has been engraved and described in 
Suckling’s History of Suffolk, vol. ii., p. 177, 
and in the Archaological Journal, vol. xii., p. 31. 
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2. The seal of South Erpingham Hundred, 

Norfolk, the matrix of which is also pre- 
served in the British Museum. This has 
been engraved and described in the Avcha- 
ological Journal, vol. xi., p. 378. 

3. The seal of Staplowe Hundred, Cam- 
bridgeshire. The matrix of this seal was in 
the private collection of Mr. Whincopp, of 
Woodbridge, in 1854. It is engraved in the 
same volume and on the same page of the 
Archeological Journal as No. 3, in the 
course of a valuable article on “ Examples 
of Medizval Seals,” by Mr. Albert Way. 
It is also described in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. vii., p. 106. 

4. The seal of Hurstington Hundred, 
Huntingdonshire, though described on the 
seal as of the county of Cambridge, to which 
it is adjacent. It has been conjectured that 
this matrix was never used, but was put 
aside when the mistake of the engraver as to 
the county was discovered. This seal is 
engraved in the same place in the Avcheo- 
logical Journal as the two last examples. 
An impression of it is in the British Museum. 
It is not known whether the matrix still exists. 
It is said to have been found in an urn at 
Harlaxton, Lincolnshire, anda correspondence 
regarding it may be seen in Nicholl’s Bilio- 
theca Topographica, vol. iii, p. 71. The 
name has been incorrectly supposed to be 
Armingford, a Hundred of Cambridgeshire. 

5. The seal of Walshcroft Hundred, 
Lincolnshire, the matrix of which is also in 
the British Museum. It is described and 
engraved by Mr. Franks in the Avch@ological 
Journal, vol. x., p. 12. 

6. The seal of Edmonton Hundred, Middle- 
sex ; an impression of which is among the 
collections of the Society of Antiquaries. 

7. The seal of Flaxwell Hundred, Lincoln- 
shire. The matrix of this seal was found in 
the parish of Fishloft, near Boston. It is 
noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
1855, p. 2. The inscription round this seal 
varies from the other examples; it reads: 
SIGILL . COM . LINCOLN . P’. S'VIS (that is, Avo 
servis), thus absolutely settling, if there had 
been otherwise any doubt, the use and origin 
of these statutable seals. 

8. The seals hitherto mentioned are all 
circular, but probably an hexagonal seal of 
Flegg Hundred, Norfolk, pertains to the 
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class. The only reason for doubt, with regard 
to its object, is that the design is not in 
conformity with the statute. The centre is 
occupied by a Greek cross, and round the 
margin is: Sigillu ve Hundredi west flege 
Porf. It is described in Norfolk Archaeology, 
vol. i., p. 368. 

There is not a single example of a city or 
borough seal of this passport description 
known to be extant. As might be expected, 
none of these statutable seals, which would 
be in such constant and common use, are 
characterized by that elegance of design and 
beauty of detail which made the higher-class 
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seal-engravers of England so distinguished 
in the fourteenth century. On the contrary, 
the extant examples are all somewhat poorly 
executed. Perhaps the best examples are 
the two that head the list for the Hundreds 
of South Erpingham and Staplowe, each of 
which justify the title in the Act of “ King’s 
seal” by having a small crown at the beginning 
of the marginal inscription. Several of the 


others are very rudely engraved, the lettering 
in the centre being crowded together in often 
a haphazard and altogether irregular fashion. 

The Gloucestershire example, here en- 
graved, is on the whole, save for the absence 
of the crown, the most artistic and best 
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A BRITISH CAER 


ON CEFN NAMOR. 





finished instance of this class of seals that 
has come down to our day. They are all of 
nearly the same size, the impressions almost 
exactly corresponding to the half-penny of 
our bronze coinage. Details need not be 
given of the measurement, as Mr. Bailey’s 
drawings are exactly full size. This is, we 
believe, the only time that the handle or 
whole seal of an example of this kind and 
date has been engraved. The design of the 
handle has no particular merit, save the 
general one of being suited for its purpose ; 
through the holes would doubtless be passed 
thongs or silken strings that secured it to the 
girdle of the person or official of the Hundred 
appointed to use it. It will be noted that 
in the engraving of this seal, as in other 
examples, the order of the statute is observed : 
Sigillu Gloucestrie being round the verge, 
and ®unvr’ longeley “over thwart,” or in 
the centre of the design. The metal of the 
seal, in accordance with the order of the 
sheriffs writ, is auricalcum—that is, yellow 
copper or brass. 


Q British Caer on Cefn mMamor, 


Cal p fan MWountain.* 


By THE LATE H. H. LINEs, 


—- <i 


PHHIS caer lies in that part of Caer- 

§) narvonshire where a small chain 

of mountains, commencing near 

Bangor, passes Aber and Bwlch 

yr Ddaufaen, culminating in the peaks 
of Llwyd, Tal y fan and Cefn Namor; the 
ridge then continues to Dinas Dwygyfylchi, 
and terminates in Pen maen Bychan. A 
small tract of country is thus enclosed, 
bounded on one side by the mountains, on 
the other by the sea coast. This district is 
remarkably rich in ancient British and 
Romano- British remains, with the great 


* This article forms one of a series that was 
intended to be published by the late Mr. H. H. 
Lines, of Worcester, under the title “ Holiday Ex- 
cursions amongst the Stone Monuments of North 
Wales, A.D. 1868-79.” Through the courtesy of 
Miss Lines they have been placed at our disposal. 
Others of the series will follow from time to time. 


fortress of Penmaenmawr on the coast, from 
which there proceeded various old roads— 
to Conway through the vale of Dwygyfylchi, 
to the Roman station of Cornovium on the 
Conway river through the pass of Cefn 
Namor—also to the same place through the 
pass of Ddaufaen, and along the coast to 
Segontium or Caernarvon. We may thus 
readily suppose that the whole of the enclosed 
district would present numerous remains of 
very great interest. 

The first impression we receive from the 
caer, which I have ventured to call Caer 
Namor, from the hill Cefn Namor, on 
which it is placed, is the singular state of 
preservation in which we find it still left. 
Certainly its wall of enclosure no longer 
stands as a wall; yet the stones which 
made an effective enclosure apparently are 
there, but in confusion. Its three entrance 
gates are distinctly defined. It has two 
stones of pre-eminence. It exhibits about 
thirty-three stone rings—many of them per- 
fect. It has a carnedd 50 feet long, in 
excellent condition, though it has been 
desecrated. Amidst all the stones I failed 
to detect any one that I felt satisfied had 
been an altar, nor did I perceive any lustra- 
tion stone. Notwithstanding, they may be 
there, and will be found by a more careful 
search. ‘There is also an entire want of 
evidence showing this to have been a place 
of defence. No ditch exists either inside or 
outside of the prostrate wall. It is over- 
looked by high ground on three of its sides. 
These conditions appear to me to show con- 
clusively that the caer was a place devoted 


_to a social and peaceful state of society. 


One of the first requisites for a settled 
community is a plentiful supply of good 
water; and a rapid rill from the adjoining 
mountain flows along the entire south wall, 
while a bubbling spring of pure cold water 
rises within the caer. In the old British rock 
fortresses these essentials of life are rarely to 
be found. The old Celtic warriors were 
content to find their water supply outside the 
fortress, at the foot of the mountain or rock 
upon which their stronghold happened to be 
placed. But in this caer, the first considera- 
tion appears to have been the close contiguity 
of fresh water combined with as high a 
locality as could be obtained ; it is, in fact, 
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a watershed. The caer stands on the neck 
of a spur projecting from Tal y fan at about 
goo feet elevation, and which, at this point, 
is the summit of a pass going westward over 
a broad turbary road to Penmaenmawr, two 
and a half miles distant. Eastwards, the 
pass descends into the vale of the Conway 
through Llangellynin, where there is a fortress 
on a steep rock called Craig y Dinas. That 
communication was maintained with this 
small fort is shown by a hollow road leading 
direct towards it from the central gate 
of the caer. 

The two most striking objects at Caer 
Namor are two detached stones—one 3 feet 
high and conical, standing alone in the 
middle of the caer, and no other stones in 
connection with it, though, doubtless, there 
may have been others originally. The 
central position of this cone would lead to 
the inference that it was an object of worship. 
The other stone is what is called in Wales a 
maen hir; it stands 6 feet 6 inches high, 
and 5 feet by 3 broad. What was the real 
object of this long stone is problematical. 
It is by far the most conspicuous stone in 
the caer, and, instead of standing in a central 
position, is placed in the line with the wall. 
It looks very much as if it had been arti- 
ficially squared, its form being regular. It is 
the first object arresting the eye on approach- 
ing from the turbary—and may have been 
so placed for that purpose. Proceeding 
along the west side of the caer from the long 
stone there occurs a group of about eight 
oval rings, which, according to some archzo- 
logists, would be pronounced places of inter- 
ment ; but I could not, in this case, fall in with 
such an idea, as they are on and against a 
steep slope, with one end of the ovals formed 
out of the rocky side of the slope. Adjoin- 
ing these is a most interesting group of rock 
structures, partly formed in the native rock, 
supplemented by stone rings—an instance of 
one of those Celtic modes of utilizing the 
natural forms of rock for special purposes. 
With the exception of one half of the outer 
ring, which originally was about 80 feet 
across, the structures are in good preserva- 
tion. On the deficient half of the outer 
ring a barn is built of the missing stones. 
The structures consist of a row of three rings 
connected one with the another in a fanciful 


combination of curves, placed on a line south- 
east and north-west. The south - eastern 
circle consists of two parts; the upper part, 
an oval of 17 feet long, stands 4 feet above 
the floor of the lower part. This lower part 
is a vestibule to the upper part, and retains 
its entrance and walls in a singularly perfect 
state ; in fact, the whole of the two cells are 
worth more examination than I gave to 
them ; a few courses of stones carried up to 
support a roof, and this double apartment 
would be as complete as it was ages ago. 
The two remaining semicircles are also parts 
of one structure. The south-eastern shows 
arock recess as though for a place of honour 
or a fireplace. The next section shows a 
curved pathway leading up the rocky slope 
behind the circles to other ranges of these 
rock structures lying immediately over them. 
I found neither altar nor rock basins in this 
group; but my impression was that it was a 
place of assembly of some nature—the 
character of which I could not determine. I 
did not believe it was for sepulchral purposes ; 
the stone rings being all of semi-diameter 
only—that is about 180 degrees; nor did I 
think they were intended for habitations, as 
the 80 feet stone ring is no part of a real 
fence, but only a ring of demarcation, show- 
ing that the interior was set apart for some 
special rites, and not to be intruded upon by 
the uninitiated. At the same end of the 
caer, and about 20 feet from the latter group, 
is another consisting of a small circle, 12 feet 
in diameter, and two rectangular foundations, 
one being excavated more than 2 feet deep, 
with two or three narrow passages. A 
cromlech-like sheep-pen stands in this group. 
I thought these square structures were dwell- 
ings, with narrow passages of communication, 
or dormitories. 

There is one more interesting feature to 
remark upon—a carnedd also in excellent 
preservation, of an oval shape, with ring of 
boundary stones, twenty-six in number, and 
all in place. It measures 50 feet by 30 feet; 
the grave in its centre is a square of 12 feet 
by 10 feet, with a narrow entrance on the 
west. The carnedd and grave lie north and 
south. The grave appeared singularly per- 
fect, except the upper part, which has been 
removed ; and when I saw it the thick long 
grass which filled its area prevented my ex- 
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amining the floor. Between the grave and 
the north end of the carnedd was a hollow 
space about 10 feet by 8 feet, but without 
any cist stones to indicate its having been a 
place of interment. The carnedd stands 35 
feet from the east end of the caer, com- 
munication between this and the carnedd 
being marked by a narrow causeway from an 
entrance gate in the enclosure wall. The 
carnedd stands raised up about 4 feet. 

The situation of this carnedd on the out- 
side of the walls of the caer is significant. If 
the caer itself had been intended for a 
necropolis, or even if exceptional interments 
had taken place among its numerous ovals 
and circles, is it probable that a carnedd of 
such proportions and pretensions would have 
been excluded from the interior of the caer 
and placed outside? It may be, from the 
fact of its being situated at the east end of 
the caer, that the interment occurred at that 
transitional period of paganism when Chris- 
tianity began to exercise its influence over 
the people. However, the carnedd and its 
burial cist both stand in the old pagan mode 
north and south. 

Having considered the general character 
and examined the details of Caer Namor, 
the question yet remains as to what the caer 


really was, and the purposes-fer_which the 
enclosure was probably adapted. The idea 
that it was a place of warlike defence is 
obviously not to be entertained, as there is 
no provision for the usual arrangements of a 


defensive character. It is more likely that its 
purpose was connected with the civil polity of 
some ancient tribe, who erected and occupied 
the place before the custom of using mortar 
was introduced, and who still adhered to the 
use of the circle and oval in their smaller con- 
structions, whether for huts or carneddan, 
and who also directed their worship to 
symbolic stones. These practices show a 
connection with the builders of the British 
Dinas strongholds ; they are the same people, 
and are probably the same tribe which the 
Romans found in possession of this part of 
Wales. On looking into the works of 
Ptolemy, we find he mentions, in his progress 
from north to south along the west coast 
of Britain, the river Dee, under the name 
Seteia Aistuarium ; he next comes to Toisobii 
flumenis Ostia, which is considered to be the 


Conway river. He then mentions Can- 
canorum Promontorium, facing Bardsey Is- 
land. Richard of Cirencester also calls the 
Conway river by the two names of Conovius 
and Toisobius, and we find Tacitus mentions 
Cangorum Civitas. These ancient geo- 
graphical names are considered to refer to 
the county of Caernarvon, which occupies the 
peninsula of Lleyn from Bardsey Island to 
the river Conway. The whole of this district 
was in former times the home of a pastoral 
tribe called Cangi, who were celebrated for 
rearing vast herds of cattle; for which pur- 
pose the plains of Lleyn were well adapted. 
But it appears that the Cangi—a name which 
was also given to the herdsmen of the oldest 
Celtic tribes—were accustomed to change 
their locality for pasturage according to the 
time of year, occupying the plains and hills 
of Lleyn in the summer, and removing their 
herds to Cangorum Civitas in the winter. 
Cangorum Civitas was that peninsula of 
which the great and little Ormes are the 
promontories, and was divided from the lands 
of the Cangi by the river Conway. In the 
middle of this peninsula is the double- 
fortress rock of Diganwy, which was, doubt- 
less, the ancient Dinas of Cangorum Civitas 
many years before Conway Castle was built. 
Bronze celts have been found there in con- 
siderable numbers. Cangorum Civitas was 
on the borders of the country of the Ordovi- 
cians ; and I think the sending of the Cangi 
cattle across the river must have been a 
commercial arrangement between the two 
tribes—and possibly an annual Celtic fair was 
held at Diganwy. It is well known that 
great numbers of cattle have annually been 
sent south from Lleyn and Anglesey since 
the time of our earliest records, and no doubt 
it was an old custom for ages previously. 
From these facts I surmise that Caer Namor 
must have belonged to the Cangi tribe ; it 
lies in their territory, and on the direct road 
from Lleyn to Diganwy. Ido not mean to 
say that the great herds alluded to would be 
housed and sheltered within Caer Namor ; 
but their masters might be, after the trouble- 
some toil of getting the cattle over the 
great bog of three miles by two which lies 
between Caer Namor and Penmaenmawr ; 
and, in fact, it is this great headland which 
would compel them to take the route across 
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the bog. Thus Caer Namor would become 
a much-frequented place of refuge welcome 
to the ancient herdsmen, who, after the day’s 
laborious duties were over, would gather 
around the mountain bards when they 
sang : 
’Tis sweet to be with minstrels merry, 
Ar hyd y nos, during the night ; 
And sweet is the rest of herdsmen weary, 
During the night ! 

The road after leaving the caer passes by 
the church of Llangelynin beneath Craig y 
Dinas, and two miles further on arrives at 
the old ferry of Tal y Cefn across the Con- 
way, from whence it is three miles or more 
to Diganwy or Cangorum Civitas of Tacitus. 
The tribe of Cangi, on arriving at Caer 
Namor, would give their herds a rest and feed 
on the Cefn Maen Namor—a ridge extend- 
ing for two miles along the borders of the 
bog, and on the same level with the caer, 
about 1,000 feet high. This ridge has 
always been a place for herding cattle ; and 
there is now to be seen on its sides four of 
those great groups of cattle and sheep-folds 
which are only found among mountains. 
Two of them are so much like the ancient 
covered ways leading to cromlechs that a 
tyro in archeology might easily be deceived. 
They are covered by great flat slabs of 6 feet 
long, and their age may be as old as that of 
the cromlechs, as far as appearances go. 

Thus my conclusions regarding this un- 
named British settlement are borne out by 
its constructive character, by its peculiar 
locality with regard to the territory of the 
Cangi, and by an apparent negation of any 
arrangements for a necropolis within its walls. 
Thus it becomes a remarkably interesting 
example of the social habits of a non-military 
section of one of the most ancient tribes 
found in Britain by the Romans. We have 
the cognate structures named dinas, or 
military strongholds, in abundance in all 
our mountainous districts; we have also, as 
I believe, abundant evidence of religious 
structures of the same age combined with 
cromlechs; but of those caers which 
were of a decided civilian and domestic 
type this is the only one I have met with. 
I had no idea of the nature of a caer 
of this character till I stumbled upon Caer 
Namor, and, indeed, did not believe in 


the existence of an example of a British 
walled enclosure destitute of arrangements 
for defence. 


Che Elizabethan Grub Street. 


By W. RoBERTs. 


[Whilst the following article was being prepared, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., contributed a 
review of Dr. Smiles’s Memoir of John Murray to 
Murray's Magazine, and in the course of his ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper he started the theory 
that Milton’s Paradise Lost was the first work for 
which a publisher paid. The theory was criticised 
ina letter toa London ‘‘daily” by the present writer. 
In a characteristically courteous (private) reply, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote: ‘‘I have stated negatively that I 
had not found or learned any case of payment before 
that made for Paradise Lost. It will be matter of 
great interest to learn that your researches have en- 
abled you to trace the matter farther back towards 
the incunabula, and to produce earlier instances. I 
shall give careful attention to the article you kindly 
promise.” When the article was set up in type, a 
proof of it was sent to the right hon. gentleman, 
but by an unfortunate and regrettable but quite un- 
foreseen circumstance it was received on the eve of 
the death of Mr. Gladstone’s son, Mr. W 
Gladstone. In spite of this distressing event—in 
which men of all shades of opinion deeply sym- 
pathized with the venerable statesman’s great loss— 
Mr. Gladstone found time to read the article, and 
to send the writer a note, in the course of which he 
says: ‘* Circumstances do not allow me to do more 
than say that the enclosure and perhaps other works 
clearly show that in the sixteenth century there 
were authors in the pay of booksellers. Milton, 
however, was no journeyman. He sold a property: 
and I have not yet obtained notice of any earlier 
case in which a literary work was made the subject 
of sale and purchase. Very possibly such case or 
cases may come to light.”] 


OTHING in the annals of literature 

fis so sad as the unwholesome phase 

of Grub Street. But the popular 

notion which associates it only 

with the times of Pope and Johnson may 
well be ranked among the numerous delusions 
which age has rendered gospel. It needs, 
however, only a little delving beneath the 
surface to prove that the “institution” was 
in full vigour long before Grub Street had a 
geographical position. It was, in fact, one 
of the direct and immediate results of the 
Great Reformation and of the Invention 
of printing. The savage energy with which 
—to adopt an expression of M. Taine— 
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“men kicked aside in disgust the worn- 
out monkish frock .of the Middle Ages,” 
and the vigour with which they attacked 
abuses of all descriptions, were an essential 
outcome of the new births which flashed into 
manhood with a bound. An intense lull is 
often the herald of a great storm; and the 
literary poverty of the earlier years of the 
sixteenth century offers an unparalleled con- 
trast to the activity of the Elizabethan 
period. 

It was partly this activity, but chiefly, 
perhaps, the stirring times, which attracted 
so large a number of young university men 
towards London, and induced them to attempt 
to support themselves by writing ballads, 
plays, and pamphlets for the stationers. 
Authorship by profession became an es- 
tablished fact, with its attendant misery and 
degradation. The author’s struggles for 
existence were infinitely more desperate than 
those of the costermongers of to-day, and 
the social status of the /ttérateur was re- 
garded as the lowest and last resort of the 
commonest of mankind. On every hand 
we read of the wails of hungry and miserable 
men—of men, be it observed, who were 
learned and witty and clever. They flitted, 
like moths around a candle, about the book- 
sellers’ shops of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
the result in each case was not dissimilar. 
The cry of impecuniosity—traditionally the 
poet’s privilege !—which commenced with 
Thomas Churchyard was vigorously kept 
up by Thomas Nash, Robert Greene, 
Thomas Dekker, the anonymous author of 
the Return from Parnassus, and nearly every 
other author of the time. It may seem, 
at first sight, paradoxical to include the fore- 
going writers in the Grub Street category ; 
but they were to a great extent in the employ 
of the booksellers, who were especially care- 
ful that wit and learning should not be 
fattening commodities. The bookseller was 
the “gentleman,” and the poet the miserable 
hireling without a conscience, often without 
food, and frequently without a bed. 

The “Grubeans,” whom Pope so viciously 
and with such characteristic dishonesty 
traduced, during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, differ in many respects 
from their Elizabethan confrdres. John 
Dennis, Colley Cibber, Nicholas Amhurst, 





and many others were by no means men of 
genius ; but as things then went—which is not 
saying much, perhaps—they were “ eminent ” 
men. Posterity has placed them in a very 
much lower position than it has their pre- 
cursors. Identical weaknesses were strongly 
developed in each “generation”: the same 
condition of chronic impecuniosity, the same 
thirstiness, and the same faults which secured 
them social ostracism. 

The Return from Parnassus (1596-1601), 
which has recently been edited for the Claren- 
don Press by Mr. W. D. Macray, affords some 
noteworthy but painful illustrations of the 
condition of the Elizabethan Grub Street ; 
but the works of Nash, Gabriel Harvey, and 
other sharpshooters of the period are also 
full of such material. As we have already 
indicated, the poets were, almost body and 
soul, the property of the booksellers ; and 
one of the characters in the above-named 
play is made to exclaim to Danter, the 
printer-publisher: ‘“‘ Furnish me with a new 
suit of clothes, and I'll suit thy shop with a 
new suit of terms.” Gabriel Harvey, the 
friend of Spenser, and the ponderous op- 
ponent of the agile Thomas Nash, appears 
to have lived—as did Dryden later on—with 
his bookseller, John Wolfe.* At one period 
he owed Wolfe the sum of £36 for his 
board, lodging, and in all probability clothing ; 
he borrowed “a blue coat” from one of the 
publisher’s men to appear respectable on his 
expedition into the country to collect from 
his tenants sufficient money to pay Wolfe. 
But it was only a ruse to get out of the way ; 
some months afterwards Harvey secretly 
returned, taking lodgings at Islington— 
“ London being too hot for him”; Wolfe, 
however, got wind of this manceuvre and 
secured (according to Nash) his erratic 
creditor a lodging in Newgate. 

It would, I fear, not be considered polite 
in these days of refinement to describe an 
opponent’s pamphlet as weighing heavier 
than “a cade of herrings and three Holland 
cheeses ”; and it would not, perhaps, be in 
the most perfect good taste to allude to one’s 
antagonist as “ink squittring (sic), and 
printing against me at Wolfes.” Such 


expressions, however, we find in the Pierce 
Penilesse: His Supplication to the Devil 
* Have With You to Saffron Walden (1596), p. 153- 
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(1592), by Nash, who further taunts Harvey 
with the fact that not a hundred of any of 
the latter’s books ever sold, and that, indeed, 
he (Harvey), borrowed the name %erce 
Penilesse to “help his bedrid stuff to limp 
‘ out of Paul’s Churchyard, that else would have 
lain unreprivably spitted at the chandlers.” 
It was essentially a period of hard-hitting, 
which fact will account for Harvey’s stigma- 
tizing his opponent as “ the devil’s orator by 
profession, and his dammes poet by practice,”* 
and rashly threatening to batter Nash’s 
“carrion to dirt, whence thou camest, and 
squeeze thy braine to snivel, whereof it was 
curdled ; nay, before I leave powdering thee 
I will make thee swear thy father was a rope- 
maker, } and proclaim thyself the basest drudge 
of the press” (Pierce’s Supererogation, 1593, 
p. 152). 

That Nash and Harvey were identified 
with two particular booksellers is an un- 
doubted fact. ‘‘ Danter’s gentleman” was 
the euphemism bestowed by Harvey upon 
Nash, who retorted that he “is as good at 
ail times as Wolfe’s Right Worshipfull Gab- 
riel.” But they were 


True Pauls, bred 
I’ th’ Churchyard, 


to use a phrase of Ben Jonson’s,t so that 
there was not much to choose between them, 
and certainly nothing to justify mud-throw- 
ing. 

It is remarkable with what unanimity the 
poets and pamphleteers curse the fate which 
led them into a literary career. They not 
only bitterly denounce the license of the press, 
but, in quarrelling among themselves, were 
the greatest sinners in violating the implied 
freedom. They taunted each other with the 


criminality of writing for money, and to suchan® 


extraordinary pitch was the antipathy to being 
considered an author carried, that few persons 
with any self-respect would allow their names 
to appear on a title-page. “To come 
into print is not to seek praise, but to crave 
pardon,” was the remarkable contention 
of Henry Chettle §§ and the redoubtable 
Gabriel Harvey exclaims, “Shall I now 


* Introduction to Four Letters (1572). 

+ This refers to an oft-repeated taunt of Nash, 
Harvey’s father being a rope-maker. 

t Zhe Staple of News, I. ii. 

§ Kind-Hearts Dream, 1592. 


become a scribbling creature with fragments 
of shame, that might long sithence have been 
a fresh writer with discourses of applause ?”* 
And Robert Greene, in Repentence, laments 
that after he had “proved M.A.,” he left 
the University and ‘‘ went to London, where 
(after I had continued some short time, and 
driven myself out of credit with my friends) 
I became an author of plays and love 
pamphlets.” Here is another example from 
Thomas Nash, who exclaims: “ Spit may be 
wiped off, and the print of a broken pate, 
or bruise with a cudgell quickly made whole 
and worn out of men’s memories, but to be 
a villain in print, or to be imprinted at 
London, the reprobatest villain [that] ever 
went on two legs, for such is Gabriell 
Scurvies . . . is an attainder that will stick 
to thee for ever.” 

The “bantlings” of their brains went forth 
anonymously into the world ; and it is to this 
cause that we owe so much bibliographical 
confusion. The Martin Mar-Prelate and 
other literary squabbles throw incidentally 
some very vivid light upon the seamy side 
of Elizabethan authorship. It is a painful 


fact that the literary profession was not one 
to which it was an honour to belong in the 
days of Elizabeth ; and the emoluments can 
scarcely be ranked as princely. The patrons, 


too, of literature were not invariably eminent 
men. One of the characters in the Return 
Jrom Parnassus ventures to complain that 
two groats is scarcely sufficient payment for 
a dedication ; but his patron, an apothecary, 
is properly shocked at so much presumption 
on the part of a miserable scribbler: “TI tell 
thee Homer had scarce so much bestowed 
upon him in all his lifetime ;” adding at the 
same time a plain intimation to the effect 
that all young men, especially poets, should 
know that all duty “is far inferior” to the 
patron’s “deserts.” It is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that the poet exclaimed (aside, of 
course) : 


And if I live, I’le make a poesie 
Shall load thy future years with infamy. 


Libels appear to have been better paying 
phases of literary recreation than dedications, 
for Danter, the publisher, is made in the Return 


* Pierce’s Supererogation. 
+ Have With You to Saffron Walden. 
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Jrom Parnassus to value one on Cambridge 
at forty shillings and an odd pottle of wine. 
It was a wise and generous thought to pro- 
vide something to wash down the unsavoury 
taste of the abusive epithets. 

“His father hath put him to his foisting 
and scribbling shifts—his only gloria patri 
when all is done,” was the delicate witticism 
which Harvey threw at Nash, who retorted: 
“When I do play my prizes in print, I'll be 
paid for my pains that’s once ; and not make 
myself a gazing-stock and a public spectacle 
to all the world for nothing, as he does that 
gives money to be seen and have his wit 
looked upon, never printing [a] book yet for 
whose impression he hath not either paid or 
run in debt.” It is the author of the Return 
Jrom Parnassus who complains, with more 
force than delicacy, that “ each long-eared ass 
rides on his trappings, and thinks it suffi- 
cient to give a scholar a majestic nod with 
his rude nodle ;” and again: “my host John 
of the Crown is mounted upon a horse of 
twenty marks, and thinks the earth too base 
to bear the weight of his refined body.” 

Ballad-making was by far the most re- 
munerative form of “literary” work in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. Every person 
who could disfigure paper at all considered 
himself an inspired versifier. Nash makes an 
onslaught on this tribe in Pierce Penilesse, and 
declares that these “ poor Latinless authors ” 
are so simple that “they no sooner spy a 
new ballad, and his name to it that compiled 
it, but they put him in for one of the 
learnedest men of our time. I marvel how 
the masterless men, that set up their pills in 
Pauls for services, and such as paste up their 
papers on every post, for arithmetic and 
writing schools, ’scape eternity amongst 
them.” Harvey also complains that “it is 
the destiny of our language to be pestered 
with a rabblement of botchers in print;” but 
the eldest son of the halter-maker, as Nash 
playfully calls him, cannot dwell on any sub- 
ject but his opponent for more than a minute 
or two: and so we read, “ What a shameful 
shame it is for him, that maketh an idol of 
his own pen, and raiseth up an huge ex- 
pectation of paper-miracles (as if Hermes 
Trismegist were newly risen from the dead, 
and personally mounted upon Danter’s press), 
to emprove himself as rank a bungler in his 


mightiest work of supererogation, as the 
starkest patch-pannel of them all, or the 
grossest drudge in a country.”"* The author 
of the Return from Parnassus also complains 
of the degeneration of ballad-making: “I 
am in some choler with this ass-headed age, 
when the honourable trade of ballet-making 
is of such base reckoning; but so it hath 
been in ancient time, when Homer first set 
up his rhyming-shop—one of the first that 
ever was of my trade... seven countries 
strove about him when he was dead ; and I 
doubt not when I am made tapster of the 
lower countries, and the works of my wit left 
behind me here upon earth, many a town 
will challenge unto itself the credit of my 
birth.” Even more strongly, in the dedicatory 
epistle to Lanthorn and Candle (1608), does 
Thomas Dekker inveigh against the pamphlet- 
mania. “ Two sorts of madmen,” he exclaims, 
“trouble the stationers’ shops in Paul’s 
Churchyard ! they that out of a meer and 
idle vain-glory will ever be pamphleting 
(tho’ their books being printed are scarce 
worth so much brown paper), and this is a 
very poor and foolish ambition. Of the 
other sort are they that, being free of Wi#'s 
Merchanventurers, do every new moon (for 
gain only) make five or six voyages to the 
press, and every term-time (upon booksellers’ 
stalls) lay whole litters of blind invention: 
fellows that (if they do but walk in the 
middle isle) spit nothing but ink, and speak 
nothing but poems.” In thesame strain also 
commences the second book of Bishop Hall’s 
Satires (1597) : 


Write they that can, though they that cannot do ! 
But who knows that, but they that do not know. 
Lo! what it is that make goose-wings as scant, 
That the distressed sempster did them want. 

* * * * * * * 
Might not (so they were pleas’d that been above) 
Long paper-abstinence our death remove? 

Then many a Lollard would in forfaitment 

Bear paper faggots o’er the pavement, 

But now men wager who shall blot the most, 
And each man writes. 


It is almost superfluous to state that the 
poorer authors of the Elizabethan period were 
not remarkably particular on the score of 


diet. The chief difficulty appears to have 
been not in selection, but in getting any at 


* Pierce’s Supererogation, 182. 
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all. ‘‘He feeds on sheeps’-trotters, porknells, 
and buttered roots,” was a charge levelled 
at Harvey by Nash; and the banquet of 
pickled herrings, at which Nash was present, 
and which is said to have caused the death 
of Robert Greene, is a well-known incident 
in literary history. Harvey, in a letter* to 
Christopher Bird, of Walden, reports the 
“famous author [Nash] as lying dangerously 
sick in a shoemakers’ house near Dowgate: not 
of the plague or of small-pox, but of a surfeit 
of pickle herring and ‘rennish’ wine.” And 
the same writer declares that Greene, 
“amongst a host of great sins would beg a 
penny pot of Malmsey, and borrowed his 
landlord’s shirt whilst his own was washing ”! 
“ A quart,” sagely observes the author of the 
Return from Parnassus, “will indite many 
lively lines,” and a great many of the “ lively 
lines” of this period have a strong smell of 
the quart pot about them. 

The literary men of the sixteenth, like 
those of the nineteenth, century, had their 
vanities. A mutual friend called upon 
Harvey to see what effect Nash’s “ strapado- 
ing and torturing” had upon him. Harvey 
had only just arisen when his visitor arrived, 
and the latter was requested to wait. ‘* Two 
hours by the clock Harvey stood acting by 
the glass, all his gestures he was to use all 
the day after, and currying and smudging 
and pranking himself unmeasurably . . . so 
got up that he looked like an usher of a 
dancing school.” Then, as now, long hair 
was a poetical weakness. Greene’s “hair 
was somewhat long,” observes Chettle in 
Kind-Hearis Dream ; and in the dedicatory 
epistle to 4 Mew Letter of Notable Contents 
(1593) Harvey, alluding, of course, to Nash, 
speaks of the latter’s “ranging eyes under 
that long hair (which some call ruffianly 
hair).” 

The “hope deferred,” which is so certain 
an element in the literary calling, appears to 
have been equally in force three centuries 
ago. One of the characters in the Return 
Jrom Parnassus exclaims: “I have burnt 
my books, splitted my pen, rent my papers, 
and cursed the cousening hearts that brought 
me up to no better fortune. I, after many 
years’ study having almost brought my brain 
into a consumption, looking still when I 

* Prefixed to Four Letters, p. 5. 


should meet with some good ‘ Macenas’ 
that liberally would reward my deserts, I fed— 
fed so long upon hope, till I had almost 
starved.” 

Even “ after life’s fitful fever,” when most 
of us hope to “sleep well,” the poets and 
pamphleteers will not be altogether at rest, 
if Dekker’s prophecy in 4 Knight's Conjuring 
be true. In describing Hell—“which is 
hotter at Christmas than ’tis in Spain or 
France (which are considered plaguy hot 
countries”)—very few poets, it seems, can be 
supposed to live even in the regions of the 
forever damned, inasmuch as the Colonel of 
Conjurers drives them out of his circle 
because he fears they'll write libels against 
him! Still, it is comforting to be assured 
that “some pitiful fellows, not poets, indeed, 
but ballad-makers, rub out there and write 
infernals.” 


Ancient Calt-JPaintings. 
By GEORGE BAILEY. 


No. I. 


eH E wall-painting, of which a drawing 
ey| is here given (Fig. 1), is painted 
on the back of a piscina in the 
south-east corner of the south 


choir aisle in Lichfield Cathedral. The 
present Lady Chapel and presbytery having 
been completed about 1325, in the conclud- 
ing years of Edward II., we may fairly 
assume; from the style of the architecture 
(late Decorated), that this old picture was 
painted about that time—that is, early in the 
fourteenth century. When we consider the 
varied and troubled history of the cathedral, 
the state of preservation in which this fragile 
piece of work is found to-day is certainly 
remarkable ; it appears to have suffered less 
from the hand of the destroyer than it has 
from the effect of time. The damp having 
got in between the joints of the stonework 
has caused the plaster on which it is painted 
to disintegrate and fall away in powder, and 
here and there the crumbling stone has 
become visible. Some slight repairs have 
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been made in supplying fresh mortar or 
cement to these joints, and we can perceive 
little, if any, deterioration since we made the 


original painting eighteen years ago, from 
which our illustration is now taken. 
We will now endeavour to describe this 





interesting relic of past ages. The back- 
ground is intended to represent the scene at 
the “ninth hour, when there was darkness 





I. 


over all the earth, and the sun was darkened, 
and the veil of the temple was rent in the 
midst,” immediately after the last bitter cry 
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of the Crucified had gone forth. It is 
this cry that seems to be represented as 
being carried on the scroll into heaven 
by a dove, which is seen flying upwards 
from the cross. The artist has painted 
his sky of a murky blackness, thickly 
sprinkled with stars ; a good deal of this dark 
colour is now gone, but enough is left to show 
what the original effect must have been. It 
will be noticed that the head of the Christ is 
bowed, the eyes closed, and the mouth slightly 
open ; blood is flowing from the wounds in 
hands and side. The flesh-colour is still 
very good in all the figures, and the drawing 
of the central figure exceptionally well done. 
The hair of the two principal figures is of the 
same colour—a faded madder-brown ; there 
is an abundance of it. ‘The central figure has 
a somewhat long, forked beard. Probably 
the rayed appearance below the hair on the 
forehead is intended to represent a crown of 
thorns, though this same appearance is also 
to be seen on the large head on the central 
shaft of the cross (Fig. 2). With respect 
to the colour of the hair of the third figure, 
we think it was very wavy auburn, from what 
few traces of colour remain ; the hair in this 
case has also been thickly curled. Each 
figure has a nimbus ; the principal figure has 
a bright scarlet one, with a diaper of some 
kind upon it in black lines, probably a cross. 
The Virgin Mary has a rayed one; and that 
of St. John appears to have had a circle of 
red spots next the black outline. In the case 
of the former, the outline is formed by the 
dark background only. The loins of the 
central figure are covered by two cloths. 
The one next the skin is a bright scarlet ; 
the other is of a dark shade not easy to 
describe, because the hues have lost their 
original tone ; it is now a dirty brownish green. 
It was probably once ornamented in a similar 
way to the dresses of the other two figures. 
These dresses are of the usual classic charac- 
ter—an under tunic, with the great square 
cloth arranged in folds and worn over it. The 
tunics are both diapered in a red colour; 
that of St. John has been covered with 
crosses pattée, and that of the Virgin has a 
curious reticulated pattern in red ; through 
the spaces between the reticulations a darker 
colour is seen. The outside robe of this 
figure has probably been white, with a frieze- 
VOL. XXIV. 


TEMAS 


like black ornament running across it in 
horizontal bands ; while that of St. John is 
thickly covered with a jewel-like ornament, 
the black outlines of which alone remain. 
There are so few traces of the features that a 
detailed description is impossible. The atti- 
tude of both figures is indicative of intense 
grief ; the Virgin is wringing her hands, and 
St. John is smiting his breast. From this 
description, as well as from the accompanying 
sketch, it will be seen that, although techni- 
cally rude and imperfect, intrinsically it is as 
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FIG. 2. 


true a work of art as anything we can do 
now. It has a peculiar dignity quite its own 
that must at once strike the artistic mind, 
We will now turn to our second illustration, 
which represents all that is left of another 
crucifixion scene, painted on the wall on the 
south side of the chancel arch in Doddington 
church, North Hunts. Very little remains, 
and though we have no means of ascertaining 
the date, it must be, from the style of dress, 
much later than the one at Lichfield—most 
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likely of the fifteenth century. Both the 
figures on each side of the cross have head- 
dresses, and the long robes have on them 
faint traces of a red diaper; they are repre- 
sented standing on a pedestal, on the front 
of which are traces of aname. This picture 
is singular in having a large head impaled on 
the vertical shaft of the cross. This head is 
really in very good preservation ; the hair is 
black, and it has on it what appears to be a 
twisted roll or turban ; but if the head repre- 
sents a vernicle, this apparent twist may only 
represent the crown of thorns in conventional 
fashion. ‘Taken as a work of art, this paint- 
ing does not nearly approach the one at 
Lichfield, although it is highly curious and 
interesting from having this strange addition 
of a separate head, upon which we invite 
conjectures or suggestions. 

The materials in which these old paintings 
were produced are of the most simple kind, 
being little else than what we designate 
colour-washing ; this, however, is the earliest 
kind of painting of which anything is known. 
In numerous instances which have come 
under our notice we have found these paint- 
ings partially cleaned off and another painted 
over them ; this was especially the case where 
large patches of church walls were covered 
with letterings, such as passages from the 
psalms and other Scriptures, as well as from 
the liturgies ; possibly, also, where large and 
elaborate compositions are concerned, such 
as are seen here and there over the chancel 
arch, generally representing the Day of Judg- 
ment—eg., IIlchester, Arley, Lutterworth, 
and other places. There is a notable ex- 
ception to this rule in the chapter-house at 
Lichfield, which, it is hoped, will be repro- 
duced in another issue of the Antiguary. In 
this painting there is a representation of the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary—a subject, so 
far as we know, found nowhere else in Eng- 
land. It is not unlikely that some of these 
large pictures have had a coating of oil or 
some kind of size, which has preserved them 
from the effects of repeated coatings of white- 
wash, so that a great deal still remains ; but 
in other instances the pictures have evidently 
been intentionally defaced. There is not 
space here to go further into this part of the 
subject ; it may be supplemented on another 
occasion. 
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COUNTY OF LINCOLN (continued). 


. Sybseye. 

. Kerkby. 

. Malmsendby. 

. Stepyng Parva. 


Bullyngbroke. 


. Westekeyll. 
. Hakam. 
. Est Kell. 


(Zoid, B;-) 
Boston. 
(Zbid., $y.) 


(Zbcd., #;-) 


. Lllegible. 
. Cokeswold. 


Uselby. 
Waschecroft Thorsway. 


. Myddle Raysen Drackes. 


—sby. 


. Grebye. 

. Skartho. 

. Waythe. 

. Tofite Newton. 

. Lynwood, 

. Laceby. 

. Croxbye. 

. Myddell Rayssen. 
- Kyngerby. 

. Newton next Tofte. 
. Hawerbye. 

. Bynbrold Gabryell. 
. Stanton in the Holle. 
. Thorsby. 

. Barnaldby. 

. Thorganby. * 

. Teylby. 

. Granesbye. 

. Asby cum Fenby. 
. Brygslay. 

. Kelsey Nycholas. 
. Claxby. 

. Helynges. 

. Wold Newton. 

. Owersby. 

. Kelsey Marye. 

. Braydley. 

. Swynup. 

. Northe Cottys. 

. Estereason. 

. Swallowe. 

. Halton. 


Thornton in the More 


. Este Randall. 

. Rothwell. 

. Waltham. 

. Bynbroke Marye. 
. West Randall. 


Boylsbye. 


COUNTY OF LINCOLN (continued). 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


Lytell Cotes. 
Homerstone. 
North Willingham. 
Gret Coottes, 
Falstow. 
Marchapell. 
Hatlyffe. 


._Kyrkbye. 


Waylsbye. 


. Caborne. 

. Normandbe. 
. Tettnay. 

. West Reason. 
. Cley. 


60. Great Grymsbe St. James. 


. Great Grymsbe Sant Mary. 
. Cortlingstow. 

. Lyndbey. 

. Scapylford. 

. Radforth. 

. Mounffeld Wodhowse. 

. Selston. 

. Papleweke. 

. Wynbrogg. 


Swabey. 


70. 
(dug. Off. Miscel, Bks., No. 507.) 


Harryngton. 
Lauton. 

Gretham. 
Scrafeld. 
Kettisby. 
Hamerringham. 
Brinkeill. 
Tetforthe. 
Claxbie. 
Salmonbye. 
Fulletby. 
Sawsthorpe. 
Southe Ormsby. 
Aswardby. 
Somersby. 
Oxcumbe. 
Bagenderby (Enderby Bag). 
Hagworthingham. 
Wyncebye. 
Assebye Pueroz. 


(Z. R. R., Bdle. 1392, No. 78.) 


Lynsay. 
Merton. 
Hemyngbye. 
Daldarbye. 
Gawlsbye. 
Langton. 
Roughtone. 
Wodhall. 
Skamlesbye. 
Gawdeby. 
Thornton. 
Waddyngworthe. 
Bucknall. 
Edlyngton. 
Randbye. 
Styxwold. 
Sturton Magna. 
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COUNTY OF LINCOLN (continued). 


Bawmbre. 

Market Staynton. 

Conysbe. 

Donnyngton, 

Scrylbye. 

Wispyngton. 

Asterby. 

Horsyngton. 

Minting. 

Kyrkbye upon Bayn. 

Belchworth. 

Stanicot. 

(Zbid., Bdle. 1392, No. 79.) 

Copes and vestments of churches in 
parts of Kesteven sold. 

(Lbid., Bdle. 1392, No. 82.) 

Broken plate delivered into the Jewel 
House, 7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. 

County of Lincoln. 

Boston. 

City of Lincoln. 

Parts of Lindsey. 

Parts of Holland. 

(Zozd., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


SS 


Burials at the JPriories of the 
Black friars. 
By Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 


(Continued from p. 30, vol. xxiv.) 
ivabiiaioio 

1500-1. JOHN WHITE, citizen and vintner, 
28 Dec., 1500. Within the church. /*7. 
15 Feb. 

1501. PHILIP BULWYKE, 24 Sept., 1499. In 
the House of the Preachers, before the 
image of the Pity. He bequeaths 13s. 4d. 
for his burial. Pr. 3 Agr. 

1501. MauTE (Matilda) Lee, last day of June. 
With her HUSBAND, in the Black Friars. 
1501-2. JOHN BaILueEs (Baylles), citizen and 
fuller, 8 Dec., 1501. Within the church, 

in St. Anne’s Chapel. Pr. 12 Jan. 

1502. THOMASINE PayNE, of London, widow, 
2 Mar., 1501-2. Before the image of our 
Lady of Grace, in this conventual church. 
She bequeaths 10s. to each Order of 
Minors, Whitefriars and Augustinians, to 
pray for her soul, and to be present at her 
burying ; 6d. each to the twelve poor men 
carrying twelve torches at her dirge and 
mass, and 4d. each to the four with tapers. 
Pr. 15 Apr. 


1503. RICHARD LyTTON, one of the clerks 
of Sir Robert Lytton, knt., in the office 
of the Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the 
Exchequer, 1 Oct. In the church, beneath 
and nigh to the tomb of AcnEs, Sir Robert 
Lytton’s late wife. A small marble stone 
shall be set up in the wall, with the figure 
of the Holy Trinity, and his name written 
on it, without any other tomb. His body 
shall be brought to burial with eight 
torches, to burn at mass and dirge, and 
four tapers, the twelve men holding them 
to have 4d. each. He gives 20s. for 
breaking the ground and all observances. 
Pr. 20 Ott. 

1504. WILLIAM FOWLLER, citizen and dyer, 
28 May, 1503. Inthe Lady-Chapel. Pr. 
17 Apr. 

1504. Davy MatTHEw, of Tortworth, co. 
Glouc., Esq., 2 Apr. In the body of the 
church, if he deceases in London. He 
leaves 20s. to the place of his burial. Pr. 
4 Jul. 

1504. WILLIAM Batyson, citizen and mer- 
chant-tailor, 24 June. In the body of the 
church, before the ‘high Crucifix. He 
bequeaths 20s. for his Jeystowe, and 
13s. 4d. for fetching his corpse to the 
church. /r. 13 ul. 

1504. KATHERINE STRANGWAYS, 21 July. 
In the church, at the discretion of her 
brother, Jaspar Filoll, who has promised 
to perform her last will and her husband 
Henry Strangway’s, and to see that their 
tombs are made as it belongs to his degree 
and hers. Pr. 28 Vou. 

1505. JOHN Mong, citizen and vintner, 
3 Feb., 1504-5. As nigh as conveniently 
may be to the place where Thomas 
Rogers, his father-in-law, and his mother 
lie buried: 20s. to the Prior and Convent 
for being buried here, and to pray for his 
soul. Sr. 2 Apr. 

1505. Piers Curteys, Esq. 25 Feb., 
1504-5. If he deceases within London, 
in the Church ; if at his place in Middle- 
sex, in the parish church of Kyngeston, 
Surrey ; if about Leicester, in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin at Newerk. 
If buried at the Black Friars, he leaves 
2os. to the Prior and Convent for his 
Zeystowe, and to pray for his soul. Py». 
26 Apr. 
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1505. RoBerT Lytron, knt., 10 Apr. In 
the church, where his executors and the 
Prior appoint; and he bequeaths twenty 
marks for his burial. About his body, 
during the exequies, twenty-four new wax 
torches shall burn, held by twenty-four 
poor men, who shall have each, for his 
labour, a new black gown and hood, and 
12d. in ready money. He mentions 
Christofer Lytton, clerk, his brother. 7. 
26 Jul. 

1505. ROBERT CASTELL, 12 July, 1503. If 
convenient, above (‘“‘ desuper”) the chapel 
erected and founded, in honour of the 
B. V. Mary, by Joan, late Lady de Ingal- 
desthorpe, and sister of John, Earl of Wor- 
cester, and the west wall of the church. 
Pr. 24 LVov. 

1505. SIR CHRISTOFER LITTON, canon of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel within Westminster 
Palace, 9 Oct. Within the church, near 
his brother’s tomb. The Friars shall have 
4/. for fetching his body, breaking the 
ground, and for dirge and mass. ‘There 
shall be twenty torches, and twenty poor 
men to bear them, for the burial and ser- 
vice, and also four wax tapers. Sr. 2 
Dec. 

1506. MARGARET WHETEHILL, late wife of 
Adrian Whetehill, Esq.,* 27 Mar., 1505. 
In the church, as near her husband as 
convenient. Her funeral expenses are to 
be honestwise. Pr. 13 Dee. 

1505-6. ELIZABETH CASTELL, late wife of 
Robert Castell, 14 Dec., 1505. To be 
buried next where Master Rowcliff lies, 
beside the chapel of our Lady. She leaves 
five marks for her burying, dirge, and 
mass. /r. 6 Mar. 

1506. THomMAas HaynoweE, of the Isle of 
Wight, Esq., 28 Aug. In the Black Friars, 
in such place as shall be thought most 
necessary by his executors. Pr. 5 Aug. 
(Sept. ?). 

1506. THOMAS FROWYKE, Knt., Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Bench, 13 Aug., 1505. 
If he dies within ten miles of London, in 
some fitting place in the church ; otherwise 
in the parish-church, where he closes his 


* The will of Adrian Whetehill, Esq., of Calais, 
was proved, May 16, 1503 (Reg. of Dean and Canons 
of Canterbury), wherein he desired to be buried in this 
church. 


life. His funeral shall be without pomp 
or great expense. 

1508. RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, Knt., Lord St. 
Amande, 12 June. Within the church, 
where his executors think best. Pr. 8 Jud. 

1508. WILLIAM RODLEY, gent. 21 Aug. 
Within the Black Friars. Pr. 31 Aug. 

1508. WILLIAM MEDLEY, one of the king’s 
clerks, 2 Sept. In the church, as near as 
may be to the children of Gerard Danet, 
Esq., his uncle. r. 25 (Vou. 

1509. RICHARD SPENSER, gent., 27 Jan., 
1508-9. In the chapel of St. John the 
Baptist, which he has lately caused to be 
made within this church, if he dies in 
London, or else where it pleaseth God to 
purvey for him. /r. 27 Agr. 

1509. ANNE QUYLTER, wife of John Quylter, 
of Est Grenewich, 26 Sept., 1508. In the 
church, if it please God and her husband, 
or elsewhere as her husband provides. Pr. 
4 Aug. 

1509. WILLIAM REYNOLDE. At the Black 
Friars, if he dies in London ; and they are 
to have four marks for his burial. Pr. 22 
Oct. 

1509-10. JOHN WHICHECOT, of Harpeswell, 
26 Feb. Within the Black Friars. yr. 
10 Mar. 

1510. ELIZABETH FYLOLL, widow, 16 Dec., 
1509. In the church; and the Friars are 
to be rewarded for her burying-place and 
obsequies as her brother Jasper Filoll 
agrees with them. /r. 8 Mait. 

1510. THOMAS BRANDON, knt., 11 Jan., 
1509-10. Within the conventual church, 
as near the sepulture of Sir JoHN Wync- 
FELD, knt., as may be, under a plain stone 
without tomb. His executors shall provide 
24 black gowns for 24 poor men, each to 
bear a torch on the day of burial. Pr. 11 
Maitz. 

1510. DAME AGNES Paston, widow of Sir 
John Paston, knt., 31 May. If she diesin 
London, in the church by her husband 
Joun Harvy; if in Kent, in the parish 
church of Sondryche. Pr. 19 Jun. 

1510. RICHARD HUNGERFORD, Esq., 12 
Sept. In the body of the convent church, 
at the discretion of his executors and the 
Prior, without any pomp or pride of the 
world. For his burial and month’s mind, 
20 marks or thereabouts shall be spent; 
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and 40s. shall go to the Friars for the burial, 
fetching his body, and specially praying for 
his sou Sr. 4 lVov. 

1510. EDWARD CHESEMAN, Esq., 10 Aug., 
1509. In the church, near the place where 
Lady Ingoldesthorp lies, as the Prior and 
he have agreed. Pr. 14 JVov. 

1511. JOHN KyRKEBY, citizen and merchant- 
tailor, 4 June. In the church, where 
EpiTH his wife lies buried. He bequeaths 
20s. to each of the four Orders of Friars in 
London, to bring his body. Pr. 29 /un. 

1511-2. WILLIAM EDwarDs, 16 Sept., 1511. 
In the Blackfriars. Pr. 8 Mar. 

1512-3. ROBERT CLARKE, clerk, 4 Mar. In 
the choir. ‘ Item, I will that there be an 
Auter made at the hed of my lorde WIL- 
L1AM in blake freers, and the auter clothis.” 
Pr. dateless. 

1514. ROBERT SOUTHWELL, knt., 23 Apr., 
1513. His most vile body to be buried, 
in the cloister, under or near the lavatory 
nigh to the picture of the holy Crucifix set 
there, if he passes out of the world within 
forty miles of the city; but if within the 
same distance from Wooderising, then in 
the parish church there hallowed in honour 
of St. Nicholas. He bequeaths 4os. to the 
Prior and Convent for his sepulture, and 
40s. to the church of Wooderising. 7. 1 
Jun. 

1514. THOMAS JAKES, 20 Jan., 1512-3. His 
wretched body to be buried, if he dies in 
London, in the church, in some convenient 
place appointed by his good lady and wife, 
or his executors, or else where she minds 
to lie herself; and if he dies in any other 
place, where his wife or friends think rea- 
sonable, so that it be in a hallowed church, 
and before an image of our Blessed Lady, 
or near to it, if it may be. A stone with 
his wife’s and his own arms is to be laid 
over him, wheresoever he is buried. 2. 
13 Jul. 

1514-5. WILLIAM SYDNOR, 24 Oct. (no year). 
In the Black Friars. Pr. 26 Feb. 

1515. WILLIAM ADYE, citizen and goldsmith, 
21 Nov., 1514. Within the church. The 
Prior and Canons of the Friar-preachers 
are to fetch his body to the grave. Pr. 30 
Mar. 

1515. GEORGE ASSHEBY, 13 Mar., 1514-5. 
Either at the Black Friars, or at the Mon- 


astery of Christ Church, at the discretion 
of his executors. Pr. 18 Sept. 

1515-6. DAME ELIZABETH FRowyk, late wife 
of Sir Thomas Frowyk, knt., and Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas in the time of 
Henry VII. ; afterwards wife of Thomas 
Jakys, Esq., 1 Dec., 1515. Her wretched 
body to be interred in the body of 
the church, before the image of our 
Lady of Grace, where she has built an 
altar where her husband, Thomas Jakys, 
lies. Her burying is to be without great 
pomp or vain glory, but in a good and 
honest manner: there shall be four great 
tapers of wax and twenty torches of wax, 
held by twenty-four poor men who have 
most need and least help, each to have 4d. 
for his labour. Pr. 4 Fed. 

1517. AGNES Morton, widow, of the parish 
of St. Nicholas Olaff, in Bredstrete, late 
wife of Robert Morton, of London, gent., 
18 Oct., 1513. In the church, in the room 
and place where her husband rests. The 
Friars are to have £ 3 6s. 8d. for her bury- 
ing and Zeystowe. Her mother, Dame 
Agnes Forster. Pr. 21 Apr. and 15 Feb., 
1517-8. 

1517. ALICE SLENDON, of London, widow, 
25 May. In the Blackfriars. Pr. 30 Jul. 

1517-8. Sir THomas Parre, knt., 7 Nov., 
1517. To be buried, according to his 
degree, without pomp or pride, within the 
Black Friars, if he dies within twenty miles 
of London ; otherwise where his executors 
think most convenient. Pr. 27 Jan. 

1517-8. CHRISTOFER CROFTON, citizen and 
cutler, of the parish of St. Martin at Lud- 
gate, 3 Feb. In the churchyard. /r. 18 
Feb. 

1518. JELYNE LEWKENOR, of London, cobler, 
12 May, 1517. In the churchyard, as 
nigh the place where his wiFe lies buried, 
as conveniently maybe. Pr. 11 Aug. 

1518-9. ELIZABETH DENTON, 26 Apr., 1518. 
In the church, before the image of St. 
Thomas of Aquine. At her burying, twelve 
poor men shall have each a gown and hood 
to the value of 6s. and 8d. in money, to 
bear twelve torches of the value of 6s. 8d. 
at least. Pr. 4 Feb. 

1519. LEONARD MIDILTON, 25 Jan. (no year). 
Before our Lady, in the Blackfriars. Pr. 
27 Aug. 
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1519. WILLIAM STALWORTH, Citizen and mer- 
chant-tailor, 17 Mar. 1518-9. In the 
cloister, near the place where his CHILDREN 
lie. He bequeaths £3 sterling for his 
leystowe in the wall. Pr. 11 Oct. 

1520. GERARD DANET, gent., 30 Apr. His 
most wretched and sinful body to be buried 
without coffer or chest, only wrapped in a 
simple sheet, in the midst of the church, 
under the old stone with the ragged cross, 
next adjoining the small stones of THomas 
DANET, ELLEN DANET, ROBERT and 
NicHoLas Danet, his children ; or else in 
the choir of the parish church of St. Faith, 
before the high altar, and beneath the steps; 
but most specially near his children in the 
Black Friars He bequeaths 4os. to the 
Prior and Convent for the burying, dirge 
and mass-singing, with all other suffrages ; 
6s. 8d. for ringing the bell and breaking 
the ground; and 2s. to the sexton for his 
labour. Where his wretched body chances 
to rest, shall be provided, for 3os., thirteen 
old torches and four great tapers to burn 
all the time of the dirge and mass, the 
torches be held by thirteen poor men, 
in honour of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His twelve Apostles, each to have thirteen 
halfpence, and the tapers, in like manner, 
by four others. Twelve escutcheons of his 
arms are to be set about his corpse, and 
the pillars next adjoining his grave, and 
not past.* Pr. 25 Maiti. 


* The body of Gerard Danet now lies in the parish 
church of Tiltey, Essex. It seems evident that when 
the Blackfriars of London was destroyed, his remains, 
and probably those of his children and his monumental 
brass, were removed. Mary, his second wife, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Edward Belknap, of Warwick- 
shire, by will dated Nov. 3, 1556, and proved Dec. 10, 
1558, orders her most wretched body to be buried 
within the parish church, where it pleaseth God to call 
her out of this miserable world; and to the will is 
attached the seal of her late husband—a greyhound’s 
head erased, collared and ringed, between the initials 
G. D. Their monumental brass in a flat stone on the 
south side of the chancel of Tiltey Church, bears the 
effigies of a man in a suit of plate armour, his wife, 
five sons and six daughters; in each corner of the 
stone a shield of arms, and around the ledge the 
following inscription in black letter: ‘‘ Hic jacet 
sepultus, cum conjuge Maria, Gerardus Danet de 
Bronkynsthorp in comitatu Lecestrie, armiger, et 
serenissimi Regis Henrici Octavi Consiliarius : obiit 
anno a Christo nato millesimo quingentesimo xx. die 
mensis Maii quarto et anno regni predicti Regis 
Henrici xij, quorum animab’ propicietur Deus.’ 





1520. ROGER WOTLEY, citizen and linen- 
draper, keeper of the king’s gaol of Lud- 
gate, 9 July, ad Redyng. In the chapel 
of St. Ann within, and adjoining the church 
of the Friar Preachers’. Pr. 21 Dee. 

1520-1. JOHN Pate, of Heneley uppon 
Thamyse, yeoman, 7 Feb. Within the 
church. For fetching his body and burial, 
the Prior and Convent shall have accord- 
ing to the discretion of his executors. 
Pr. 21 Mar. 

1521. EDWARD BELKAPPE, knt., 23 Mar., 
1520-1. In the Black Friars, near his 
brother Danie£1, if he dies in London; at 
the Charterhouse, near Coventre, if he 
dies in Warwickshire. On his burial shall 
be bestowed not over £100, the most part 
to be given in alms to poor people. More- 
over, his servants shall have livery, which 
he thinks will come to fifty gowns. Pr. 
28 Sept. 

1521. ELIZABETH, LaDy Scrop, of Upsale 

and Massam, 7 Mar., 1513-14. In the 

Black Friars, beside her husband, THoMas 

Lorp Scrop, if she dies in or near London; 

otherwise, in the parish-church where she 

dies. Her father, John, Marquis Montague, 
and mother, Lady Isabel, his wife. The 

Friars shall have £5 sterling for dirge and 

mass on the day of her burying. Over her 

grave shall be laid a stone with three 
images, one of her husband, the other of 
herself, and the third of their daughter 

Alice, with their arms and scripture 

making mention what they were: to the 

value of £10. Pr. 9 Dec. 





jProceedings and JPublications of 
Archeological Societies. 


[Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the *‘ Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts. | 


THE proceedings of the THIRD CONFERENCE OF 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, held on July 23 and 24, will 
be given in detail in our next issue. 
4 2% 

The programme of the York Congress of the BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, August 17 to August 
24, as it approaches its definite form, promises to be 
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well planned and full of interest, although traversing 
a country well known to most archeologists. On 
August 17 the members will be received at York by 
the Lord Mayor, and visits will be paid to the 
minster, to some of the old churches, and to the walls 
and gates. On August 18 the morning will be devoted 
to the inspection of other ancient buildings of the city, 
and in the afternoon the unrivalled museum of Roman 
antiquities, and the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey and the 
Hospital of St. Leonard, will be studied under the 
guidance of Rev. Canon Raine. On August 19 the 
minster and church of St. Mary, Beverley, and the 
much modernized parish church of Hull, together with 
other old buildings of both these towns, will be visited. 
On August 20 Ripon Cathedral and the Hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalen come first on the programme, and 
afterwards the magnificent ruins of Fountains Abbey 
will be inspected under the direction of Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., who will call attention to the most 
recent excavations and discoveries carried out by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope. On August 21, Helmsley, 
and the abbeys of Rievaulx and Byland will be visited, 
when Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., will act as cicerone. 
On August 22 the abbey church of Selby and the 
collegiate church of Howden will be the centres of 
attraction. On August 24 the Norman castle, the 
parish church of St. Mary, and other objects of in- 
terest will be inspected at Scarborough. Among the 
papers from members and friends that will be read 
and discussed at the evening meetings of the congress 
are the following: ‘‘ The Excavations at Silchester, 
in reference to other Roman Sites,” by J. W. Grover, 
Esq., F.S.A. ; ‘‘ The Corporate Insignia of Cheshire,” 
by Mr. T. Cann Hughes ; ‘‘The Ulphic Oliphant in 
York Minster,” by Mr. Jas. H. Macmichael ; ‘‘ The 
Ancient Brass Monuments of the Archbishops of 
York,” by Mr. A. Oliver ; and ‘‘On Frith Stools,” 
by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A 


At the meeting of the RoyaAL ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE on July 2, Mr. Spurrell read a paper on 
some supposed rude-stone implements from the North 
Downs of West Kent, and exhibited a large collection 
of specimens in illustration of his paper. The stones 
ranged from 4 inch to Ioinches inlength. They were 
said to be of two kinds, the one fashioned by chipping 
for a definite purpose, the other being handy stones, 
but used in such a manner as to leave marks on them 
different from nature’s work. Mr. Spurrell said that 
the flints under consideration, whether implements or 
not, in their general forms were all natural, and that 
not until the numerical method had been used to the 
various specimens could it be ascertained with cer- 
tainty they were the result of human influence.—Mr. 
J. Hilton read a paper on a Dutch golden wedding 
memorial, a flat plate of silver gilt shaped as a heart 
surmounted by a coronet, in size 8 inches by 6 inches, 
weight 9 ounces. It was engraved with appropriate 
emblems, and bore in the centre an inscription in 
Dutch saying that it was for an old couple, with sincere 
high esteem of all their children and grandchildren. 
The inscription was composed as a chronogram making 
the date 1786. There were no family name and 
armorial bearings, but the shape of the memorial sug- 
gested the name of ‘‘ Hart.” It bore the Amsterdam 
hall-mark, Mr. Hilton thought it to be unique.— 





Professor B. Lewis read a paper on the Roman anti- 
quities of Pola and Aquileia. Many objects recently 
excavated have been deposited in the local museum 
established by the Austrian Government; but the 
classical traveller should, if possible, procure an intro- 
duction that would admit him to the private collection 
of Signor Gregorutti, who resides at the Villa Papi- 
riana, in Flumicello, and is well known as the author 
of Le Antiche Lapidi di Aqutleja. 
aS a 


The PLAINSONG AND MEDIA4VAL Music SOCIETY 
gave a concert at the Marlborough Rooms on July 2, 
of plainsong and fifteenth-century music. The first part 
consisted of specimens of choral liturgical plainsong, 
which were well and smoothly sung, fully bring- 
ing out their peculiar rhythm. It included the 
Missa Rex Splendens, the kyrie of which is said to 
have been heard by St. Dunstan in a vision; it is 
taken from a MS. written before the saint’s death in 
the year 988. A gradual for the feast of a confessor 
bishop was also sung, which was a good specimen 
of the more elaborate plainsong intended only to be 
sung by a few selected voices; it was probably com- 
posed before the end of the sixth century. The music 
of the second part was taken from a Collection of 
Songs and Madrigals of English Composers of the 
Close of the Fifteenth Century, published for the 
society by Mr. Quaritch, at the subscription price of a 
guinea. This work has been issued gratis to members 
for 1890, and at half-price to members elected more 
recently. The eight-paged analytical programme 
issued for the concert was excellently done throughout ; 
the introduction that treated of plainsong generally, 
under the initials ‘‘C. W. P.,” standing, we suppose, 
for Dr. Charles W. Pearce, was the best brief ex- 
planation of its principles that we have ever read. 
There is no necessity for apology in quoting, notwith- 
standing its length, the opening paragraph: ‘‘ In 
listening to ancient ecclesiastical plainsong, we have 
to carry our thoughts back to a period of musical 
history when harmony (whether vocal or instrumental) 
was unknown. Melody (using the term in its strictest 
technical sense, as implying an agreeable succession of 
single notes, only one being heard at a time) was all 
that constituted music in those days ; at least as far as 
concerned the choral rendering of the various Liturgical 


’ offices of the Church. A rich store of these unaccom- 


panied melodies, composed for use at all times and 
seasons, existed in the beautifully written books of 
ritual song, of which, happily, so many have been 
preserved. An examination of these treasures, the 
notation of which varies from the most puzzling ar- 
rangement of pxeums to the latest development of the 
four-lined staff, reveals nothing but unaccompanied 
melody indeed ; but melody adorned with every grace 
of tuneful art and natural expression which a loving 
reverence for the holy words thus set to music, and a 
rich, exuberant fancy, itself the outcome of years of 
cloistered study and retirement, could suggest. No 
lark carolling his matins in the summer morning sky, 
no nightingale warbling his evensong in the leafy 
twilight of the monastery groves, could be more free 
or more tuneful in his plainsong than were the sons 
and daughters of Holy Church in their hours of choral 
worship. The very arabesques which adorned the 
quaintly-illuminated initial letters on the music-pages 
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in the choir were not more fanciful, nor more ela- 
borate in design, than were the trailing clusters of 
musical notes which were entwined about the Divine 
text of the Liturgy, enriching it with a wealth of 
melodic grace and beauty, and at the same time ex- 
pounding and enforcing its hidden meaning by an ever- 
varying expression of holy joy, prayerful devotion, or 

enitential sadness, all their own. Like the Liturgy 
itself, however, these melodies were the choral offer- 
ings of the whole Church. They were by no means 
the undisciplined, unauthorized rhapsodies of some 
more than usually-gifted ecclesiastic, who might be 
supposed to find, as a composer, an outlet for the pent- 
up art-feelings and art-longings which the stern rules 
of his order tended to suppress. The Church has 
ever been too loving a mother, and too faithful a re- 
cipient of ‘ every good and perfect gift which cometh 
down from above,’ not to take proper advantage of 
the talents committed to her keeping in the persons of 
her gifted children ; and so, every individual musical 
utterance was formed and guided by one common code 
of laws, which were deduced by long and varied ex- 
perience from one grand and comprehensive tonal 
system.” It is with pleasure that we again call atten- 
tion to this interesting society ; all information per- 
taining to it can be obtained of the hon. sec., Mr. H. 
B. Briggs, 14, Westbourne Terrace Road, W. 

25 


The members of that energetic society, the BELFAST 
FIELD CLUvB, held their third outing of the season on 
July 4. Through the instrumentality of the railway 
and breaks the party reached the little seaside town of 
Killyleagh, where the first object to claim attention 
was the ruined church, which, surrounded by a grave- 
yard overgrown with grass and weeds in true local 
style, stands among tall trees ashort distance from the 
main road. Of the building, which is of considerable 
antiquity, only the eastern gable remains standing. 
Some time having been spent in clearing the east 
window of the mass of dead ivy that encumbered it 
and obscured the mouldings, several photographs were 
obtained of this relic, and the party then proceeded to 
Killyleagh Castle. The castle itself, an imposing pile, 
is mostly modern, though the two large circular 
towers on either side of the entrance are of early date. 
Fragments of walls and numerous pieces of carved 
stonework scattered through the gardens attest the 
former extent of the castle. Proceeding through the 
town, a pause was made at the site of the house where 
Sir Hans Sloane was born, whose extensive natural 
history collections formed the nucleus of the now 
enormous establishment of the British Museum. The 
house was rebuilt some ten years ago, and of the ori- 
ginal dwelling only the keystone remains, built into 
the lintel over the present doorway—a block of Castle 
Espie limestone, bearing the inscription 1637, G.S., 
M.W. The party next proceeded to the quay, whence 
a light south-westerly breeze bore them out upon the 
calm surface of Strangford Lough, and a course was 
shaped northward towards Dunnynelle Island. The 
island is conspicuous among the myriad islets of 
Strangford Lough for the huge mound that occupies a 
large part of its surface. This rath, which is appa- 
rently partly natural and partly artificial, is of large 
dimensions, but in its present condition rather shape- 
less. Here, according to tradition, the kings of Ulster 


kept the hostages obtained by their valour and might 
from other nations—a safe prison surely, if somewhat 
bleak and inhospitable. Certain it is that the island 
was inhabited in early times, as shown by the layer of 
blackish earth charged with fragments of bones and 
shells, exposed on the face of the steep bank, some 
40 feet above high-water mark, where the sea has 
eaten into the side of the mound. The bones ob- 
tained were too fragmentary to admit of an opinion 
being formed as to whether they were human or not. 
Re-embarking, a pleasant sail brought the members 
back to Killyleagh, whence they drove through 
Shrigley to Lough Leagh, or Clay Lake. Here 
some of the party visited the remains of a crannoge or 
ancient lake-dwelling, in the centre of the lower lake, 
whilst the remainder proceeded by road to inspect a 
cashel, or old stone fort, which stands on an eminence 
overlooking the upper lake. The wall of the cashel 
is some 6 feet thick and 6 to 8 feet high, and is dry- 
built of comparatively small stones, but apparently 
only a small portion even of the existing wall is 
original work ; the circular enclosure, in which the 
thrifty tenant was cultivating a fine crop of vetches, 
measures about 8 feet in diameter. 


~ 2 9% 


The YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL ASSOCIATION is always honourably distin- 
guished among county archzological societies for the 
clearness and value of the programme that it issues 
with respect to its annual excursion. The excursion 
this year is to Jervaulx Abbey and Middleham Castle 
on July 29. The brief but careful description of 
Jervaulx Abbey is accompanied by an excellent folded 
plan by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, that prince among 
students of monastic arrangements. A plan is also 
given of the fine and exceptionally constructed castle 
of Middleham, that great stronghold of the Nevilles, 
of the Earls of Westmoreland, and of Warwick the 
Kingmaker. The printing and lithographing of the 
plans does credit to the press of Mr. Robert White, 
of Worksop. 
25 


The eleventh volume of the RECORD SERIES OF THE 
YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION is a continuation of the calendar to the 
wills proved in the Prerogative and Exchequer Courts 


of York, covering the years from 1514 to 1553. This 


volume of 246 pages contains upwards of 14,000 
references, and does great credit to the labours of the 
editor, Mr. F. Collins. This society is second to 
none in the important work that it is accomplishing 
for genealogists and historians. 
oO a 

During the last excursion of the PENZANCE NATURAL 
HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, the members 
visited the old church of Gulval, which is shortly to 
be ‘‘restored.” A rumour reaches us of considerable 
structural alterations, which we trust will not be un- 
dertaken unless they are absolutely necessary. The 
church underwent one edition of that usually disastrous 
process in 1858. It possesses some interesting Early 


English details. 
Ai) 2 


The DERBYSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Society held its first expedition for this 
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season on June 20 to Croxall, Catton, and Walton-on- 
Trent. At the old hall of Croxall the visitors were 
received by the Vicar of Croxall, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Staley, who kindly acted as guide. By per- 
mission of the owner, Mr. Levet Princep, the library 
in the old hall was visited, and the room above, once 
occupied by Queen Henrietta Maria. These old 
rooms are most carefully kept up in the old style, and 
all the restoration and rebuilding done to the house is 
carried out on the truest lines, From the hall the 
party proceeded to the church and inspected the in- 
teresting series of monuments and incised slabs which 
have all been illustrated and described by the Rev. R. 
Usher in the earlier volumes of the journal of the 


society. The final object of interest was the ancient ° 


Saxon durrh which rises from the river close to the 
church, and must originally have formed a command- 
ing site for fortification. Excavations ought to be 
undertaken on this site. After an hour and a half’s 
stay at Croxall, the party walked along the ridge 
known as ‘‘ Dryden’s Walk,” which commands varied 
and beautiful views of the surrounding country, to 
Catton Hall. Here Bishop Staley pointed out the 
site of the demolished chapel of the house, together 
with a fragment of window tracery, and the old 
Norman font which was discovered in the river-bed. 
The present owner of the Catton estates, Mrs. Anson- 
Horton, joined the visitors in the garden and cour- 
teously invited them into the Hall, where she conducted 
them through the reception rooms, and pointed out a 
most interesting series of pictures by Van Dyck, 
Gainsborough, Titian, Wright of Derby, and many 
others. It is, we understand, the intention of Mrs. 
Anson-Horton to rebuild the chapel, and to replace in 
it the old font. Breaks were waiting at Catton tocon- 
vey the party past the old Danish encampment to 
Walton-on-Trent, where a descriptive history of the 
church by the rector, the Rev. J. é Fisher, had to be 
much curtailed. However, it is hoped this is only a 
pleasure postponed, and that Walton may be included 
in some future expedition. 


A country meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held on July 9 and 
10. On the first day the members assembled at Nor- 
ham and visited the Norman church. To this the 
vicar, the Rev. Dr. Waite, acted as guide. The 
tower is modern. In the church are several interest- 
ing fragments of pre-Conquest crosses. They then 
proceeded to Norham Castle, which was described by 
Mr. C. J. Bates. Special attention was drawn to the 
sites of the Great Gateway, and of the barbican, 
Sanders Tower, and Clapham Tower, mentioned in 
1541. In the afternoon they crossed the river Tweed 
to Ladykirk house and grounds, which were thrown 
open to the party, and thence proceeded to Ladykirk 
parish church, a cruciform building erected in 1500 
by James IV. of Scotland, highly interesting from an 
architectural point of view, as it is in a good state of 
preservation, The Rev. Wm. Dobie showed the 
different points of interest in the building. On the 
second day Mr. Bolam conducted the party round the 
walls of Berwick. The church, a structure of Crom- 
well’s time, was found to be well worthy of a visit. 
The members then went by train from Berwick Sta- 
tion to Coldstream Station, where carriages were in 


waiting to take the party to Branxton Church, with 
its rude Transitional chancel arch; the rest of the 
church is quite modern. Thence on foot to the site 
of the battle of Flodden, under the guidance of Mr. 
Hodgkin, who described the battle. On the top of 
Flodden Hill there is a British camp. The party then 
drove to Etal Castle, and next visited Ford Castle 
and St. Michael’s Church. The Rev. H. M. Neville 
pointed out the objects of interest about the castle 
and church. 
05 


The work of the THORESBY SOCIETY is now makin 
considerable progress. The first part of the secon 
book of the Leeds Parish Church Registers and a part 
of Miscellanea are in the printer’s hands, and will be 
issued to the subscribers for 1890. The Kirkstall 
Abbey Coucher Book is being copied free of charge to 
the society, through the liberality of Messrs. Stansfeld, 
Scott, Wilson, Ford, Wurtzburg, and Morkill, and 
will be issued in two parts, to the members for 1891 
and 1892, The members for 1891 will also receive a 
part consisting of Miscellanea, and for 1892 the re- 
maining portion of the second book of the Leeds Parish 
Church Registers. On July 11 Mr. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., met the society at Kirkstall Abbey and gave 
an address in explanation of the ruins. It is hoped 
that persons interested in the history and antiquities 
of Leeds and district will join the society, and thus 
show their appreciation in a practical form of the 
earnest endeavour of the council to place the records 
of Leeds and district in the hands of the members. 
Communications respecting the society may be ad- 
dressed to either Mr. J. W. Morkill, Killingbeck 
Lodge, near Leeds, or Mr. G. D, Lumb, 65, Albion 
Street, Leeds, the hon. secretaries. 


25 a a 
The members of the St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society visited the churches of Beddington and 
Carshalton on June 27. 
y 

At the annual meeting of the PETERBOROUGH 
NATURAL HISTORY AND MusEuM Society Dean 
Argles was elected president in room of the late pre- 
sident, who is now Bishop of Worcester. The society 
continues to do good work, and the contents of the 
museum have been materially increased during the 

ast year. The committee reported that they were 
in need of £5 to purchase acollection of Worlidge’s 
Drawings from Antique Gems, which has been offered 
to the committee. T. Worlidge was a native of 
Peterborough, and born in 1700. A painting of the 
artist and a number of his pencil studies are now in 
the Museum. 


The interesting town of Guildford was visited on 
June 23 by the members of the NEwBury DIsTRICT 
FIELD CLUB, under the general guidance of their hon. 
sec., Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A. The party were 
received by the Mayor at the Town Hall, where Mr. 
D. M. Stevens, formerly hon. sec. to the Surrey 
Archzological Society, addressed them on the building 
and some of its varied contents. He said that por- 


tions of the building in which they were then as- 
sembled were as early as the reign of Elizabeth, but 
the date of the main parts of the structure was 1683, 
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as shown by the figures on the clock, projecting in 
front of the building. The pictures which adorned 
the walls included portraits of James I., Charles II., 
James IL., and William III., and Queen Mary, by 
Lely ; a half-length of Speaker Onslow, and a portrait 
of Sir R. Onslow, the vice-admiral, receiving the 
Dutch flag after the fight of Camperdown, by John 
Russell, R.A., who was born at Guildford in 1745, 
the picture being presented by his father, who several 
times served the office of mayor. The Council 
Chamber contains a curious chimney-piece, sculptured 
out of chalk, and which came from Stoughton House, 
a mansion which belonged to an old Roman Catholic 
family in the adjoining parish of Stoke, whose seat 
was demolished about the same time that the Muni- 
cipal Buildings at Guildford were erected. Mr. 
Stevens spoke of the Corporation plate as being of a 
most interesting character. He exhibited a small 
mace, possessing many points of peculiar interest, its 
history in connection with the town being entirely 
unknown. Comparison with the various maces ex- 
hibited at the Society of Antiquaries three years since, 
resulted in its date being determined approximately as 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, say about 
the time of Henry VI. or Edward IV., from 1420 to 
1470. In point of antiquity it occupied the third 
place among the civic maces in this country. Mr. 
Stevens also exhibited ‘‘ the great mace,” measuring 
34% inches in length, being larger therefore than 
the majority of maces used in country towns. It was 
presented to the town by the Right Hon. Henry 
Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, but then High 
Steward of the Borough. Archbishop Abbot’s Hos- 
pital was afterwards described by Mr. S. W. Kersham, 
F.S.A., in a learned paper. The other buildings 
visited were the Free Grammar School, Holy Trinity 
Church, St. Mary’s Church, with its interesting wall: 
paintings, and the old ruined keep of the Castle. In 
the afternoon the grand old Elizabethan hall, termed 
Loseley House, built by Sir William More between 1562 
and 1568, was visited ; its history was given and its 
contents described by the present owner, Mr. W. 
More-Molyneux. A chastely-made ewer and bason, 
bequeathed to the town by Bishop Parkhurst, and 
several goblets and other vessels, and also the old 
standard measures of Elizabeth’s reign, were also 


described. 
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The first meeting of the CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SocIETY for the present season was held in the Lake 
District on June 26 and 27. A party of about fifty 
assembled at noon at Keswick and drove to Shoul- 
thwaite Bridge, whence an arduous climb brought 
most of the party to Shoulthwaite Fort, a British 
settlement, defended by a heavy earthwork in shape 
of a /unette. A descent was made down the other 
end of the fell to Thirlmere Lake, where the works of 
the great dam, now in progress, were explained by 
the engineer, Mr. Hill, after which Dalehead Hall, a 
Queen Ann mansion, once the residence of the 
Leathes of Dalehead, was visited, and a fine staircase 
much admired. The Manchester Corporation are 
now the owners, and kindly provided a most welcome 
tea, over which Mrs. Leech, wife of the vice-chair- 
man of the Manchester Water Company, presided. 


Carriages were resumed, and Wythburn Church and 
Dunmail raise were visited ew route for Grasmere, 
where a stay for the night was made. The members, 
to number of over sixty, dined at the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, and the annual business meeting was after- 
wards held under the chairmanship of the Worshipful 
Chancellor Ferguson, during whose tenure of office as 
president the society has made remarkable progress. 
Indeed, the number of members upon the roll (440) is 
about forty more than at any preceding period, and 
this, although the society has, during the last two 
years, lost a large number of members by death and 
other causes. The death-roll includes such names as 
those of Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.A., of Fleetham House; 
Mr. Wakefield, of Kendal, long treasurer of the 
society ; Mr. Nelson, of Friars Carse ; and Mr. Clay- 
ton, of Chesters. After the appointment of office- 
bearers for the year, and the transaction of other 
business, a number of papers were read or submitted, 
including one by Rev. R. Bower on local piscinas, of 
which he exhibited some sixty illustrations, two by 
Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Ancient Villages 
at Yanwith and Hugill, in Westmorland ;” one b 
Rev. J. Wilson, on ‘‘ Horse-racing in Cumberland ;” 
and one by Mr. G. Watson, on *‘ A Bay-window in 
Penrith Churchyard.” Papers by the president and 
by Dr. Taylor were taken as read. Nothing was said 
publicly about Grasmere Church, but many stray re- 
marks were made in private; the rough cast has been 
peeled off the tower, and the joints of the rubble-work 
thus exposed have been well pointed with strong 
ridges of mortar, producing a raw tattooed effect. On 
the second day carriages were taken to the camp at 
Ambleside, of which the president gave an account, 
stating his belief that the Romans used Windermere 
as a waterway. Troutbeck Town End was next 
visited, and that fine specimen of Westmorland states- 
men, George Brown of Troutbeck Town End—the 
eighth George Brown of Troutbeck Town End in 
lineal succession, and, alas, the last ! no male heir, 
but three daughters !—exhibited his charming house 
with its vast stores of old carved oak, and his valuable 
documents relating to Westmorland, on which the 
Historical MSS. Commissioners have reported. A 
short stay was made at the famous Mortal Man public, 
which, horrible to say, has been rebuilt and capped 
with a sky-sign, THE MORTAL MAN, in huge gilt 
letters! Troutbeck might have been aunt this 
atrocity. The party were then piloted by Mr. George 
Brown through an intricate mesh of narrow roads to 
the farmhouse at Troutbeck Park, and then through 
the foldyard for three miles more, over no roads in 
particular, to Bluegill, which was reached not without 
difficulty, one carriage smashing a trace, while the 
leading carriage was nearly upset, but it carried the 
Chancellor! Here horses were unyoked and an al 
Jresco lunch laid out, after which some of the 
climbed to the Roman Road on Kentmere, High 
Street ; most contented themselves with the climb to 
the High Street, and then returned to Bluegill, but 
half a dozen, including a lady, guided by Mr. M. J. 
Baddeley, traced the street for a considerable dis- 
tance, and descended direct to Troutbeck Park, a very 
creditable piece of mountaineering, the descent being 
by no means easy. Three hours were allowed for 
this, and all the party joined at Troutbeck Park for a 
substantial tea at the farm. The return was made by 
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the east side of the valley, past Troutbeck Church to 
Allan Knot, where the programme said ‘‘ entrench- 


ments.” None could be found, but a fine view of 


Windermere, almost equal to the famed one from 
Orrest Head, was obtained. Windermere Station 
was reached about 5 p.m., and the party broke up 
there after two most successful days. The arrange- 
ments reflect the highest credit upon the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. T. Wilson. 


On Saturday, June 27, the third excursion of the 
season of the members and friends of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY took place 
to certain mansions lying in the triangle formed by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire line to Halifax and the 
short cut to Huddersfield in the Lightcliffe and Brig- 
house districts. Leaving Bradford the company 
alighted at Lightcliffe and made their way to Yew 
Trees, a house of the sixteenth century, which has 
been greatly spoilt by the quarries in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. John Lister, M.A., of Shibden Hall, gave 
a history of the place and its owners. In 1647 Jeremy 
Thorpe, yeoman, of Bradford, sold it to Thomas 
Lister, gentleman, one of his ancestors. Passing 
Sprouthouse, where General Guest, who defended 
Edinburgh Castle, was born, the visitors next in- 
spected Giles House, called after St. Giles, the patron 
saint of Wells, which has been inhabited for over 100 
years by the Carters. Mrs. Carter and her daughters 
very kindly received the historians, and Mr. J. Hors- 
fall Turner in the drawing-room gave a sketch of the 
house and its owners. The earliest recorded owners 
were the Schofields, who lived about the time when the 
Bradford Parish Church was built. Here afterwards 
lived the Netherwoods, whose initials are in front of 
the house, and then the Macaulays and the Carters. 
The front has three gables, and several transomed 
and mullioned windows. The next house visited was 
Slead Hall, called after ‘‘Slaed,” which in Saxon 
means a small wooded valley. The antiquaries were 
delighted with the entrance-hall, with its beautiful 
carved oak, the coloured glass windows, and the spa- 
cious rooms with their fine mantelpieces and oak- 
panelled wainscoting and staircases. Mr. T. T. 
Empsall, the president, who was born in the neigh- 
bourhood, read an elaborate paper giving an admirable 
sketch ‘of the hall and its present and former owners. 
In 1571 James and Richard Waterhouse, of Priestley, 
sold Slead Hall and close for £80 to John Beaumont, 
of Halifax, and it is stated in the deed that they 
bought the same from Robert Eland, of Carlinghow, 
Lord of the Manor of Brighouse. Afterwards the 
place came into the possession of the Hoyles, Gibsons, 
Firths, and Macaulays. Mr. Forbes Robertson, who 
married a Macaulay, is the present owner. The 
Gibson initials and date are in the interior and ex- 
terior of the building. From Slead Hall the party 
walked to Smith House, which has a very interesting 
history. Here John Wesley, William Grimshaw, and 
other celebrated Methodists preached. In the three- 
story house adjoining Count Zindendorf and several 
eminent Germans were born. Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, 
who, like Mr. Empsall, was born in the district, gave 
a slight sketch of the place. Four centuries ago a 
house on the spot was owned by the Smyths, which 
was afterwards pulled down and the present elegant 


structure erected inits place. In 1742 it belonged to 
Joseph Holmes, and afterwards to the Radcliffes and 
Sutherlands. Mr. Charles M. Dawson is the present 
tenant, and Mr. A. S. McLaren lived here previously. 
The historians then walked through the beautiful 
grounds, gardens, and conservatories of Mr. B. Scarf, 
and visited the charming residence of Crow Nest, dear 
to the hearts of Bradfordians from its association with 
the late Sir Titus Salt, Bart. On Saturday, July 18, 
the society visited Harewood House, church and 
castle, under the guidance of Mr. T. T. Empsall. 
Next Bank Holiday the excursion will be to York, 
when the Rev. Canon Raine will act as cicerone and 
show the art treasures of the museums in the gardens 
of St. Mary’s Abbey. 


a , 
On Saturday, June 20, the members of the LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited 
Chester. On arriving in the ancient city they were 
met by the mayor (Alderman Charles Brown), the 
mayoress (Miss Brown), Dr. Stolterfoth, the city 
surveyor (Mr. I. M. Jones), and Mr. T. J. Powell 
(the secretary of the Chester Archzeological Society). 
The visitors then proceeded to the City Walls, west- 
wards of the North Gate, and inspected with interest 
the excavations which are being carried on there in 
pursuit of architectural remains of the Roman occu- 
pation. Afterwards the party made a circuit of the 
city, viewing ex route the Water Tower, Derby Palace, 
God’s Providence House, the Watergate crypts, the 
Grosvenor Museum, the latest ecclesiastical restoration 
at St. Mary’s-on-the-Hill, the river, St. John’s Church, 
finishing with the Cathedral, the chief features of 
which were pointed out to them by the precentor (the 
Rev. H. Wright). Afterwards the party proceeded 
to the Town Hall, where they were entertained to tea 
by the mayor. After the repast the Chester city 
surveyor (Mr. I. M. Jones), at the request of the 
mayor, gave a short description of the progress of the 
excavations in the walls. A vote of thanks to the 
mayor for his hospitality was moved by the Rev. Mr. 
Letts, and seconded by Mr. Letherbrow. Mr. Axon, 
vice-president of the society, in supporting, said any- 
thing that tended to elucidate the story of the Roman 
Empire in connection with our country was of the 
highest interest, and the eyes of the great scholars not 
only of Britain but of Europe were turned on the 
work of exploration that was being carried on in 
ancient Deva. It would be a disgrace if that work 
was now stopped, and he promised that the _— 
made by Mr. Jones would be carefully considered by 
the council of the society. The vote was heartily 
accorded, and the mayor, in acknowledging, said the 
Corporation could not legally spend the ratepayers’ 
money in carrying on explorations, and therefore they 
had to depend upon outside subscriptions. The 
‘* finds ” that had already been made were considered 
of so great value and importance that the Grosvenor 
Museum authorities were considering the advisability 
of building a special room where they could be safely 
stored. The proceedings, which were pleasant and 
interesting throughout, then terminated, and shortly 
afterwards the visitors left for Manchester. 
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Literary Gossip for 
Archeeologists. 


—<—>———. 


Mr. Henry LITTLEHALES, of Clovelly, Bexley 
Heath, is about to reproduce the Durham Lider Vite 
in facsimile by photolithography. The value of such 
a work will lie chiefly in the fact that each page will 
display the arrangement of the names by successive 
scribes from the ninth century, and, where a later 
insertion has been entered amongst those of an earlier 
period, the approximate date of such an entry will be 
supplied by the form of its appearance. The size of 
the reproduction will be 4to., and will consist of 
129 pages in facsimile. A second part, containing 
a short introduction, etc., will be issued separately 
and subsequently. The number of copies will be 
limited, and the price will be one guinea to sub- 
scribers. On publication, the price will be raised to 
thirty shillings. Part I., consisting of introduction, 
etc., may be had separately, price one shilling. We 
beg most cordially to recommend this forthcoming 
work to our readers. The name of a scholar like 
Mr. Littlehales is a guarantee of skilful treatment. 
Names of subscribers should be forwarded at once to 
Mr. Littlehales at the above address. 


* * * 
Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly publish 4 Héstory of 
the Parishes of Saint Ives, Lelant, Towednack, and 
Zennor, in the County of Cornwall, by John Hobson 
Matthews. The St. Ives district is one of the most 
interesting in England, and as Mr. Matthews is con- 
tributing much information that has not hitherto been 
available, the book should prove a welcome one to 
historians and antiquaries. 

* * * 
Mr. William Andrews is at work on a new book, to 
be entitled Lights and Shadows of Old Hull. Mt. 
Andrews has collected much out-of-the-way informa- 
tion which has not been previously published. He 
has the history of the town at his fingers-ends, having 
written for several standard works sketches of Hull, 
and biographied the chief of its notable men and 
women. 


* * * 
Old Church-Lore, by Mr. William Andrews, is now 
completed, and will be issued towards the end of 
August ; and at the same time will appear a second 
edition of his Curdositdes of the Church. 


* * * 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Miss Margaret 
Stokes has another book in the press, entitled Szx 
Months in the Apennines, or a pilgrimage in search of 
vestiges of the Irish saints in Italy. This work is 
intended to illustrate an important chapter in the 
history of the British Islands—that of the early 
missions of the Scotic or Irish Church in the Dark 
Ages. It has not hitherto been recognised that in the 
remote recesses of the Apennines and the Alps there 
still exist material remains and personal relics of 
these Irish missionaries. Yet Miss Stokes’ journey 
has established this fact beyond all doubt. The book 
will contain numerous illustrations. Its price is 15s. ; 
to subscribers only Ios. 


Reviews and Motices 
of s2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


PRALIA EBORACENSIA : Battles Fought in Yorkshire, 
treated Historically and Topographically: By 
A. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A. Bradbury, Agnew 
and Co. 8vo., pp. 192. Several plans and 
illustrations. No price stated. 

A volume with a somewhat similar title to this, and 
following much the same lines, was published a few 
years ago, but it is altogether inferior in treatment 
and research to these able pages. The present work 
is in the main a reprint of a series of papers originally 
contributed by Mr. Leadman to various volumes of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Journal. 
We are glad that their author was induced to bring 
them together under a single cover, for the careful 
attention paid to topographical details, and the plea- 
sant style in which, for the most part, the chapters 
are written, make them well worthy of preservation. 
The battles treated of are those of Heathfield, Win- 
weed, Stamford Bridge, the Standard, Myton, Borough- 
bridge, Byland Abbey, the insurrection of Archbishop 
Scrope, Bramham Moor, Wakefield, Towton, and 
Marston Moor, extending over a period of just about 
one thousand years. 

For fulness of topographical detail, the battle of 
Marston Moor is the best of the series; the poetical 
and religious sentiment that ever cleaves to the battle 
of the Standard inspires Mr. Leadman to write well 
on that oft-described and important engagement; but 
to our mind the battles of Boroughbridge and of 
Towton are told with the greatest accuracy and at- 
tractiveness. On Palm Sunday, 1461, was fought, 
four miles southward of the ancient little town of 
Tadcaster, the most bloody battle that ever took place 
on English ground. It was the culminating point of 
the struggle between the rival houses of the White 
Rose and the Red. Twenty-eight thousand dead, 
**numbered by the heralds,” were counted on the 
battle-field, whilst those who were drowned in the 
swollen little river, or who were killed by the road- 
side, brought the awful total up to 38,000. The 
battle lasted ten hours, from nine in the morning till 
seven at night. Local tradition says that the clash of 
arms was distinctly heard at St. Leonard’s Chapel at 
Hazlewood whilst the congregation were at mass. 
Though named after Towton, the conflict really took 
place in Saxton parish, and there, too, the story lingers 
that the people were at church when the strife began. 
‘* The fearful wounds received by those who fell on 
the field stained the snow with human gore, which 
by-and-by melting, ran through the ditches into the 
little rivulet, colouring it with blood ; and it is asserted 
that, for three miles below its junction with the 
Wharfe, that river was stained likewise.” Lord 
Dacre, at this battle, came to his end in a singular 
way. Heated by the excitement of the fight, he 
unclasped his helmet to drink a cup of wine, where- 
upon a boy hidden in an elder-bush recognised him, 
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and saying, ‘* Thou killed my father and I will kill 
thee !” instantly shot him dead with an arrow. His 
body lies buried in the churchyard at Saxton under a, 
plain altar-tomb, which, until 1883, was in a state of 
shameful neglect. It was then re-erected, and sur- 
rounded with a curbstone bearing an iron rail. En- 
gravings are given of it both before and after restora- 
tion. A tradition that said Lord Dacre’s horse was 
buried with him in consecrated ground turned out to 
be true, for the skull of a horse and other parts of the 
skeleton were found in 1861 when digging a grave on 
the south side of the tomb. ‘‘I cannot conclude this 
story of Towton Field,” says Mr. Leadman, ‘‘ without 
an allusion to the little dwarf bushes peculiar to the 
‘Field of the White Rose and the Red.’ They are 
said to have been plentiful at the commencement of 
this century, but visitors have taken them away in 
such numbers that they have become rare. Such 
vandalism is simply shameful, for the plants are said 
to be unique, and unable to exist in any other soil. 
The little roses are white, with a red spot on the 
centre of each of their petals ; and as they grow old, 
the under surface becomes a dull red colour. 

i i battlefield 
Trees tented ates of Seemeane eaoaen oaiiee aaa 
Four hundred years have o’er them shed their sunshine and 

their snow, 
But, in spite of plough and harrow, every summer there they 
Thost rudely up to root them with hand profane you toil, 
The faithful flowers still cluster around the sacred soil ; 


Though tenderly transplanted to the nearest garden gay, 
Nor cost nor care can tempt them to live a single day. 


It is with real regret that we find that the exigencies 
of the space allowed us compel our omitting several 
quotations that we had marked. As that is the case, 
one or two trifling criticisms of a slightly adverse 
nature shall be also omitted, for we feel that the book 
on the whole is one that ought to give much satisfac- 
tion, whether we consider the interesting nature of its 
contents, or the graphic and at the same time con- 
scientiously careful way in which the details are set 
before us. It is a pleasure to recommend Mr. Lead- 
man’s new work with much cordiality. 


&  & 

THE STORY OF THEIMITATIO CHRISTI. By Leonard 
A. Wheatley. Ziliot Stock. Fecap. 8vo., pp. 
xvi., 236. Price 4s. 6d. } 

Approval of the /mitation of Christ has pro- 
ceeded from writers and characters the most diverse ; 
from George Eliot and Charles Kingsley, John Wes- 
ley and Dr. Chalmers, Hallam and Sir James Ste- 
phens, Dr. Samuel Johnson and De Quincey, Matthew 
Arnold and Bishop Harvey Goodwin, Deans Milman 
and Church, General Gordon and Lord Wolseley, Sir 
John Lubbock and Dr. Liddon. From France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain comes the same witness, far 
too voluminous to quote, but like as in the case of 
some of the noblest edifices, obscurity rests on the 
name of the builder, so the authorship of the /mztation 
has been assigned to writers as various as Sts. Ber- 
nard, Bonaventura, Frangois de Sales, and Thomas 
Aquinas. The zeal of monks for their respective 
orders, the ignorance of scribes, the juxtaposition 
of other treatises, and consequent attraction of the 
anonymous work to some author of repute: these 
and similar causes account for the variety, but only 


two names have endured the searching test of con- 
troversy—Gerson and St. Thomas 4 Kempis. A 
complete and very thorough guide to the history of 
the /mitation, its manuscripts, the controversies sur- 
rounding it, with the proofs of its Teutonic origin, the 
external and internal evidence pointing to the fact 
that its author thought in Dutch, is now before us, 
and we confidently recommend it to our readers. Mr. 
Wheatley believes that the origin of the Jmitation was 
in the Rapiaria, or books of extracts recommended 
by Gerard Groot to his followers, the Brethren of 
Common Life. The author of the story dismisses 
very briefly the authorship of the Gerson, said to be 
Abbot of St. Stephen of Vercelli, for whom the Bene- 
dictines put forth claims, saying that Dom Cajetan 
invented that personage, who is not found in the lists 
of the abbots. The greater Gerson, Chancellor 
Charlier de Gerson, whose claim rests probably on 
his having first introduced the Jmztation into France, 
has full and ample examination of a most minute kind. 
Most convincing for the St. Thomas 4 Kempis author- 
ship is the chapter on the Flemicisms in many MSS., 
the use, for instance, of debere asa translation of the 
Dutch word zouldt ; nabere for hebben ; and the use 
of the word exteréus (a stumbling-block to Gersonists) 
for the Dutch van buiten, our phrase “‘ out and out.” 
This phrase occurs in 200 MSS., though altered by 
French and Italian scribes ignorantly to memoriter. 

In a word, all interested in the /mzdtation will find 
this a most instructive book, and as interesting as 
such topics can be made, . 


: % 
CHESS FOR BEGINNERS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CuEss. (2nd Edition.) By R. B. Swinton. 
T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. viii., 198. Price 4s. 6d. 
This work, as stated in the preface, has a double 
object—first, ‘‘ to give a clear summary of the elements 
of chess ;” and secondly, ‘‘to bring within a small 
compass much of the knowledge that has been gained 
about the literary and historical features of this ancient 
pastime.” In Part I, Mr. Swinton has dealt in an 
able manner with the practical side of the game, but 
it is the latter half of the book which will prove of 
the greatest interest to antiquaries. The origin of 
chess is discussed at considerable length, and the 
various theories as to its invention are enumerated in 
a concise form. Perhaps the only matter for regret 
is that finally the reader is left to form his own con- 
clusions, the only assistance given him being the 
information that the Indian theory is now generally 
accepted, though Mr. Swinton leaves the impression— 
possibly an incorrect one—that he is hardly satisfied 
with it himself. In one passage we learn that he 
‘*would like to think chess grew out of Egyptian 
draughts,” but apparently he cannot find sufficient 
evidence to support this theory; while on another 
page, not content with reviewing the actual claims 
made by almost every Asiatic country, he comments 
in quite an aggrieved tone on the fact that Burmah 
has no advocates, remarking that touching China as 
it does on the north-east and India on the west, it 
would have been a convenient birthplace for the game 

to spread to both countries. 
Mr. Swinton feels confident that the game was not 
invented all at once, or came fully armed from the 
brain of any such person as the Indian philosopher 
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Sissa, who according to the legend was rewarded at 
his own request by grains of barley in geometrical 
progression, beginning at one on the first square until 
they amounted to untold billions on the sixty-fourth. 
Among other distinguished claimants we find that it 
has been ascribed to King Solomon—a suggestion 
ridiculed by Hyde—and to Palamedes, who is “‘ said 
to have invented this game for the diversion of the 
Greeks during the siege of Troy.” ‘This Pala- 
medes,” quaintly observes Mr. Swinton, ‘‘is said to 
have invented a number of things, including three 
meals a day.” There is also a legend that the game 
was invented for the instruction of a certain unpleasant 
Babylonian king named Evil-Merodoch, that he might 
be taught better manners ‘‘ by the trifling example of 
the orderly conduct of men on a chess-board.” 

Since, as Mr. Swinton thinks, chess was not in- 
vented all at once, he is led on to a consideration of 
the various games out of which it might have grown. 
The classical theory is the first examined, and is soon 
rejected ; it has had many advocates, and Sophocles, 
Theocritus, Euripides, Homer, Pausanias, Athenzeus, 
Seneca, Pliny, Ovid, Martial and Terence have all 
been cited, whether they have mentioned Audoz, or 
tessara, or petteia, or latrunculus, or calculus. But 
Mr. Swinton argues well from the absence of ‘‘ even 
a metaphorical use of the nomenclature of chess,” to 
prove that the above passages have no bearing on the 
point. He thinks it incredible ‘‘that the epi- 
grammatic fancy of a Martial, who appropriated 
almost every available subject for his favourite style 
of composition, should have missed so fertile a yield 
for the display of his wit, or that the genius of a 
Virgil, who did not disdain to render the whipping-top 
a classic game, should have failed to draw a simile 
from the fantastic and picturesque figures which meet 
and manceuvre on the chess-board in mimic hostility.” 
The ancient Greek game of petteza, which was played 
with five or ten pebbles of a side moving on lines and 
in which one side had to block the other in, was once 
supposed to represent chess in its earliest form. Mr. 
Swinton thinks that this was developed into the game 
of fox and geese, and that very probably draughts 
grew out of the Latin /atrunculus. He quotes a 
remark of H. Coleridge’s to the effect that the 
Romans had no idea of making a toil of pleasure— 
‘* setting aside athletic exercises, the games of classical 
antiquity were of the most simple and often of the 
most puerile character.” 

Having thus disposed of the classical theory, Mr. 
Swinton proceeds to discuss the various Asiatic games 
which have been supposed to be the original. From 
the fund of information which we have here in a 
condensed form, we are led to conclude—for Mr. 
Swinton declines to give an opinion of his own—that 
chaturanga, the Indian game, was the real parent of 
chess. The term, we are told, comes from chatur, 
four, and aga, a limb or division—fourfold, in allu- 
sion to the four sorts of forces composing an army ; 
to wit, horseman, footman, elephant, and chariot. 
The Persians first modified the word into chatrang, 
which their conquerors, the Arabs, softened into 
shatrang; and from one of these forms the later 
Greek zatrikion was derived. The Chinese game is 
the same as the Indian and Persian. It has been 
suggested that China was the originator of it, and 





that the Indians received it from them; but Mr. 
Swinton mentions a MS. note of Sir F. Madden, 
who says that the Chinese acknowledge that they 
received the game from the Indians: ‘‘ The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Chinese game is that a river 
divides the middle of the board, about crossing which 
by certain pieces there are restrictions ; and the kings’ 
moves are confined.” 

As to the antiquity of the game of chaturanga, a 
somewhat astounding statement of Forbes is quoted: 
‘**Chaturanga is the most ancient game, not only of 
chess, but of anything approaching the nature of 
chess, of which any account has been handed down 
tous. It claims an antiquity of nearly five thousand 
years ; and, with every allowance for poetic license, 
there is margin enough left to prove that it was 
known or practised in India long before it found its 
way to any other region, not excepting the very 
ancient empire of China—even on the showing of the 
Celestials themselves.” Mr. Swinton’s criticism is : 
‘*T must say against this, that the claim for an 
antiquity in India of five thousand years is not made 
out—nor an antiquity of two thousand.” Forbes 
thinks that chess was suppressed by law about the 
beginning of the Christian era on account of its con- 
nection with gambling and dice. The game was 
communicated to Persia by ambassadors from India 
who went to the Court of King Nourshirw4n ; and, 
though it became uncommon in South India, the 
Persians and Arabs cultivated it in a very marked 
degree, and had written many works on the subject 
before it ever became known in Europe. We learn 
that the later Greek Empire was the first to learn the 
game in Europe, and then Spain, Italy, and France: 
**The nations of the North, including remote Ice- 
land, with its men of walrus tooth, played at it 
before the Norman Conquest ; and England learnt it 
from the Northmen and Danes before it came through 
France.” Madden thinks the exact period of its 
introduction into England most likely to have been 
the reign of Canute. We are given many instances 
of early mention of the game by English writers ; it 
is sometimes called ‘‘the chesse,” sometimes ‘‘ the 
cheasts,” and not infrequently ‘‘chequers,” the last 
term, as Mr. Swinton suggests, possibly including 
draughts. The actual word ‘“‘chess” was once 
derived by Jones by changes from exedres, scacchd, 
echecs, from chaturanga ; but the accepted derivation 
is from the Persian shah. We have mythical allusions 
to chess in the days of King Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Sir Tristram ; but these are scarcely more credible 
than the legends which credit Ireland with its inven- 
tion. 

We are told of a very early story relating to chess 
in Italy, and showing the objection of the Church to 
it, as always intimately connected with gambling and 
disputes. Chaucer is quoted among others, and the 
list might doubtless be longer if it were necessary. 

Mr. Swinton then remarks on the old chess-pieces 
in existence, the discussion about the rook being par- 
ticularly interesting. The whole of the latter half of 
this work must have involved most thorough and con- 
scientious research, and in each case Mr. Swinton 
mentions his authorities ; perhaps those for whom he 
shows the most respect are Forbes, Hyde, and Van 
Der Linde. The last-named wrote a most compre- 
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hensive and exhaustive work in German, of which 
language Mr. Swinton confesses his ignorance ; but 
he says that he has run the risk of tiring a friend by 
getting bits of the book translated. We feel con- 
fident that the result of Mr. Swinton’s labours will 
confer a boon on chess-players, and cannot fail to be 
of interest to antiquaries. By the way, we would 
suggest the substitution of the word ‘‘antiquary ” in a 
third edition for that popular error ‘‘ antiquarian ” 
which appears on page 97. 

Some people, as Mr. Swinton observes, live for 
chess. He does not add whether he is to be included 
in the number; but if it is so, we are sure he will 
not resent the reproduction of some lines which 
appear as the heading to one of the chapters in this 
book : 


O thou, whose cynic sneers express 

The censure of our favourite chess ! 
Know that its skill is science’s self, 

Its play distraction from distress. 
It soothes the anxious lover’s care, 

It weans the drunkard from excess ; 
It counsels warriors in their art 

When dangers threat and perils press ; 
And yields us, when we need them most, 

Companions in our loneliness. 


ARTHUR H. M. Cox. 
A % & 


THE HAMPSHIRE ANTIQUARY AND NATURALIST. 
Vol. I. #. A. Edwards, Southampton. 4to., 
pp. 162. Price not stated. 

This is a double-column newspaper-type volume, 
consisting of Local Notes and Queries, reports of 
meetings of the Hampshire Field Club, and other 
archeological and natural history matters, reprinted 
from the Hampshire Independent from September, 
1889, to January, 1891. It is a very different pub- 
lication to the excellent Byegones from an Oswestry 
paper, for much that is in these pages is not worth 
preserving in a volume. No doubt it will have its 
value for Hampshire readers, but there is very little 
of original matter. The index is exceptionally com- 


lete. 
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Books RECEIVED.—Reviews or notices are held 
over of Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution (trans- 
lation), Forty Years of a Moorland Parish (second 
edition), Zhe American Race, Shakespearean Rarities, 
Coucher Book of Selby, Galloway Ancient and Modern, 
Rush-bearing, Branscough Priory, and Roach-Smith’s 
Retrospections, vol. iii., as well as of a variety of 
pamphlets and small treatises. 





Correspondence, 
LIGHTS IN A MEDIAZVAL CHURCH. 


MR. WEAVER is probably correct in assuming that 
there was not an altar in the porch of Horcastle 
church. Of this, however, we cannot be certain. 
Altars were occasionally, but I think very rarely, set 
up in this, which seems to us one of the most in- 
convenient of places. Here isan example. In 1324 
Alan of Gateshead, priest, was the custodian of the 
altar of our Blessed Lady in the north porch of the 
church of Gateshead. * 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Richard Welford, History of Newcastle and Gateshead, 
vol. i., p. 61. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for-xeview. 

Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed, 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would oa write to the Editor stating the subject and 
997. 0 tre #97. vt 

Whilst the Editor will be glad to give anyassistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” 
of of general interest, or on some new subject ; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘© ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“© Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Lane- 
ing College, Shoreham, will be grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and aiso of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 
subjects. 

Ln the September issue will appear the fourth of the 
series of articles on Provincial Museums ; the subject 
will be the Derby Museum, written by Mr. George 
Bailey. The same ber will contain another 
article from the pen of Professor Halbherr. 
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